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Tue bill forthe Chinese war of 1860 hasrun | 
up to ten millions, according to a report | 


deserving confidence.* It will be verified 
by “items ” and ‘ particulars” in a short 
time. The work has been done well. All 
the comforts and necessities of campaign- 


ing have been fully provided for the men, | 


in their distant field of operations. The 
outlay is great, but it is cheaper in the 
end to pay a high price in money than in 











men. 
For ten millions sterling, and two hun- 
dred and fifty sailors and soldiers killedand | 
wounded, we have reached Tien-stin. This 
city is forty to fifty miles from the Taku 
forts and “ nearly the same distance from | 
Pekin. .A rumour reached this country 
by telegraph that the two ambassadors, | 


escorted by their cavalry alone, would 
proceed to Pekin from Tien-stin, but the | 


to be two hundred in killed and wounded. 
Although the army expected to advance 
from Pehlang early in August, and the 
Taku forts were to be assailed on the 12th, 
yet the grand attack did not take place 
until the 21st of the month. The roads 
passed through a plain of mud, crossed in 
several directions by causeways, and the 
Tartars did not exhibit great activity in 
destroying these means of passage which 
might have been entirely removed, 
although they fought remarkably well with 
inferior weapons. In this campaign of a 
week or so they have lost. several thousand 
men, and all the mud country of the Peiho, 
but they have evinced good fighting quali- 
ties, and have had a severe lesson in war. 
Further than that we have gained a gene- 
ral idea that our Sikh horsemen are 
superior to the Tartars, and that our Arm- 
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despatches do not confirm this statement. | strong cannon are also better than the 
They leave undiscovered the intentions | French rifled guns. For the knowledge 
of the British and French representatives ; | of these last two particulars we are in 
and we only know that the Tartare fought | common with all persons indebted to the 
well, and being defeated by superior artil- | correspondent of the Zimes, and for the 
lery, had commenced to enact the civil probabilities of the future we can judge 
inode of treatment. We are unable, ; from the . The Earl of Elgin and 
therefore, to say whether the ambassadors | his Frene friend will obtain a treaty; 
will follow a prudent or a wise policy from | they will not be paid all their expenses ; 
Tien-stin. The losses stated do not in-| they will bring back their men. The Tar- 
clude those of the French, which are said | tars will construct their fortifications with 
“8 The amount voted in the last session of Parlia-~ pee solidity ; and in a few ,oe the 
ment does not exceed half the sum. Five millions will treaty will be worthless. That 18 the his- 
be required in the next session of Parliament to square tory of the future, and no difficulty exists 
hana unless the money can be squeezed out of the in making the predictions. In the 

nese Government; who will probably make a meantime our forces ‘will he employed 


‘ounter-squeeze by adding one penny or twopence to | , “ 
export duty Ader wey in opposing the men who endeavour to 
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establish freedom in China; and the evil | some of the soldiers had spoken of him 
stain will rest on the Earl of Elgin’s name ! as holy—and that as a danger existed of 
of being the first British nobi eman for | assigning to him the attributes that could 
many years, whohas directed British forces | not belong to any mortal man, and thus 
against Christians struggling for freedom | of provoking the wrath of Heaven, the 
from the heathen ; against men seeking | soldiers must not address him by that title 
liberty from oppression. If our forees in future, sceing that only the Father 
were directed against Garibaldi and his | in Heaven and the great Elder Brother 
volunteers to save the Bourbon dynasty (our Lord and Sayviour,) could be ad- 
in Naples, that were a smaller sin against | dressed as holy. An application of the 
civil freedom and the Christian religion | term “ Elder Brother” to the Redeemer 
than our conduct in China, as we we shall | m: vy savour of blasphemy in the opinion 
endeavour to show. Yet Parliament is | of some of the gentlemen long resident 
scattered, and the Government may accu- | in China, far removed from the influence of 
mulate cuilt without question. The press | C thristianity, and more deeply engaged | in 
alone for a time can represent the ai | ;| the study of mercantile literature than of 
and the situation is so strange and unex- | the Scriptures. An indefinite notion may 
pected that frichtfulcrimesagainst freedom | have got into their minds the words weie 
and religion may be committed before any unscriptural, forgetful, among other pas- 
creat proportion of the public beheve | saves, of Matthew xii. 50, “ For whoso- 
that they are possible. ever shall do the will of ] My Father which 
We described in our last number the | is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
nature and objects of the Chinese rebels, | sister, and mother.” 
who, advancing from the province of | We further referred to the hope thatif 
Kwangsi, seized seven years since on the | these Chinese Christians had committed 
old capital of China, Nankin, situated on | errors of the intellect, yet, if their hearts 
the Yang-tsi-kiang, at such distance from | were teachable, they might get out of, or 
the sea that we have known little of | over them, The probability of men falling 
theirmovements. Mr. Meadows directed | into errors who had no teacher in Chris- 
public attention to this great revolt | tianityisapparentand great; and if theChi- 
against heathenism and Tartarism in a/| nese exhibited a wish for information, it 
volume, some years since; but the struggle | is not the duty of our merchants and 
was conducted in the recesses of an un- | representatives to quench the smoking 
known land. It originated in the moun- | flax. Christianity is perhaps not so closely 
tains of Kwangsi, among tribes who had | followed in practice, or held in theory, 
never been entirely subjected to tlie among these remote circles as to warrant 
C hinese Government at Pekin — that | their members in the as sumption of high 
is to say, the Mantchoo dynasty and | growads towards those who have been shut 
the Tartars. It was known to be asso- | out from Europeans or missionaries, and 
ciated with Christianity; but the diplo- | have had to grope their way to truth 
matists at Canton and Hong-Kong, and | through a few tracts anda Bible, to betran= 
the megchants in all the C hinese ports, | lated into their own language. ‘Blasphemy 
entertained a violent opinion against the | was named by some of these parties as 4 
revolution; and if they did not misre-| crime of the rebels and of the rebd 
present the principles of Tai-ping-wang’s | tenets, although it is doubtful if all who 
followers, they learned them from a mis- | employed the term even knew its meaning. 
translated creed, and they entirely mis- | To blaspheme is to speak evil, or it is evil 
understood the projects of these men. In | speaking, and these Kwangsi men could 
our last number we mentioned the ten- | not be considered wilful blasphemers.*, 
dency of Europeans to mistranslate| A considerble number of missionarie 
technical terms in Chinese, on the ground | —J-Occhait of Christendom style their first bubep 
that any Chinese scholar, half learned in | « His Holiness,” yet we are confident that the preses! 
our language, might convey a meaning Pope would repudiate the idea that he isa a of 
in his translation of our titles of courtesy pe d, in thoaghe, word eid ca 
or rank that they are not meant to express. these titles are inconsistent, especially among & 
We also referred to the meaning given to | converted people; but they are in common ast t 


- ” the blasphemy implied by them is in daily practiee, 
these titles by Tai-ping-wang himself in only one bo considered criativial by » pave” 


a proclamation wherein he stated that | technical terms. 
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represent the Christian churches of this 
country in those Chinese ports that are open 
to our countrymen. Several of them en- 
deavoured from time to time, after the 
ublication of Mr. Meadows’ book, to 
obtain further information regarding the 
priticiples of the rebels. Great difficul- 
ties had, however, to be overcome, and 
they have not been completely surmounted. 
Even these gentlemen, resident among the 
mercantile classes of the port, and deriv- 
ing all their information of the interior 
from persons who disliked the rebels, or 
feared to speak well of them, entertained 
prejudices which seem intelligble when we 
remember the several classes of rebels; 
and the manner in which Christians, Can- 
ton-men, and Triads got mingled up to- 
gether with pirates in the ideas perhaps, 
and undoubtedly in the reports of the 
mandarins, who hed some inHtuence over 
their neighbours, for when men never hear 
anything of a party that is not diabolical, 
they naturally believe that the party must 
contain bad elements, and be evil per- 
petually and radically. 

One eminent Christian missionary, since 
the publication of Mr. Meadows’ volume, 
and at a ‘comparatively recent date, en- 
deavoured to reach the rebels. He 
attempted to pass from Shanghai by 
Soochow to Nankin; but althoneh he is 
intimately acquainted with the language, 
wears the costume, and assumes, so far as 
possible, the appearance of a Chinaman, 
yet he was apprehended at Soochow, sub- 
jected to a severe examination, and with 
difficulty eseaped from the hands of the 
Tartars. An account of his adventures, 
xtending to a considerable length, has 


been for some time in the possession of his | 
frends in this country; but it has not. 
been published for prudential reasons. Its | 
author is still in China, and although he | 


might not be seized by the mandarins, | 
yet he could be exposed to great diffienl- | 
ties, and his special work retarded. An | 
idea prevails here and there that the work | 
of the missionaries might be obstructed if 
they were suspected by the authories of 
entertaining any favour to the rebels. | 
in February last Mr. Searth, who had | 
been a partner of a British firm established | 
it Shanghai, published a work entitled 
“Twelve Years Residence in China,” and _ 
is views were more favourable than those | 
any recent author to the Chinese revo- | 
tionists, The book excited much atten- 








tion in many quarters, and while Mr. 
Scarth was writing his manuscript the 
cause of the Kwangsi men was at ebb 
tide. He was induced to publish his vo- 
lume partly in answer to the charges con- 
tained in the work by Mr. Oliphant, the 
secretary of the Earl of Elgin, during his 
negotiations for the first treaty. Great 
Britain was at war with the Chinese Em- 
pire from causes which we need not pause 
to trace ; for whether the origin of the war 
was on our part defensible or vicious, the 
policy of our representatives during its 
existence should have secured neutrality 
in a contest between the Chinese Emperor 
and a considerable body of men who re- 
fused to be considered his subjects : if our 
officers did not follow the common course 
in all similar cases, by aiding the rebels. 
An opposite policy was adopted, for our 
forces assisted the Tartars inthe most unac- 
countable manner, sailed up the Yang-tsi- 
Kiang, and fired among the rebels to 
“show their power.” We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that all parties concerned 
in giving instructions to fire on these owt 
ple are liable to a charge of manslaughter 
in our courts. We do not employ am- 


bassadors, seamen, and soldiers to circum- 


navigate the globe in search of opponents 
on whom they may exercise their guns. 
An expedition was fitted out against the 
Chinese Government at Pekin ; but if any 


number of the Chinese people gave hona 


tide evidence that they had separated them- 





selves froin that government, and under- 
taken all the consequences of that step, as 
between their former rulers and them- 
selves, we do not say that the expedi- 
tionary forces were bound to help them, 
but they were not justified in killing these 
persons. Even if the population had 
offered only a colourable although com- 
plete subinission, our generals would not 
have been justified in firing upon them ; 
or, except in extreme cases, in destroying 
their property. In this case the bona 
fides ot the revolt was undoubted. It had 
existed for a long period previous to our 
own war, and had been successfully con- 
ducted from the Kwangsi mountains to 
the southern plains, and then to the cen- 
tral plains, ehatick along and across the 
great rivers to the northern plains, and 
almost to the gates of Pekin. Nothing 
could be clearer, therefore, than the ille 
gality of the firing directed against these 
rebels for the express purpose of exhibiting 
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our power, as they had done nothing to | 


provoke our enmity, and even sought our 
friendship. At sea and on the coasts their 


junks were attacked and their crews were | 


murdered, on the plea that we must sup- 
press piracy, without any proof that all 


the persons slain by the fire of our vessels | 


were pirates; but no apology could be 
drawn from that plea on the Yang-tsi- 
Kiang, for we had no mercantile ships on 
that river, and we could have no dread of 
piracy there. 

Mr. Oliphant’s book condemns his supe- 
riors, and Mr. Scarth’s work was not 
wanted to show the vices of their policy. 
It materially assisted that object, how- 
ever, because many people do not think 
for themselves. It also compelled the 
apologists of that policy to make some 
other appearances, and oftentimes the best 
thing that one’s enemy can do is to’ sit 
down and write a book. Captain Sherard 
Osborne gave the country an account of 
many novel circumstances, and amongst 
others of the manner in which some of her 
Majesty’s vessels had been employed in 
the destruction of junks that do not seem 
to have molested our trade.* 


As months passed on new vigour was 
infused into the rebel counsels at Nankin. 
They gained some great battles over the 
Imperialists, assailed Hangchow, and cap- 


tured Soochow. The fall of Hangchow 
was rendered the subject of an imagina- 
tive article in the Yimes, wherein the 
writer, in sounding the coronach over the 
works of art, literature, luxury, and 
science destroyed at Hangchow, seemed 
to forget that pictures are not quite so 
valuable as principles. Every adherent 
of the Mantchoo dynasty was slain in the 
columns of the 7imes. The city was en- 
tirely blotted from the map according to 
this writer. Among the fair cities of 
China, the once fairest could not then be 
found, for it was made a mass of blackened 
ruins. Troja fuit, Hangchow fut, and 
apparently in the same circumstances. 
By next mail, indeed, Hangchow est was 
the announcement to all parties—the story 





® We believe there is no evidence that any British 
commercial vessel was ever attacked by a Chinese junk 
connected with the rebels. The latter endeavoured to 
stop the trade in native vessels between Shanghai and 
the north, with the metropolitan Tartars. They endea- 
voured, in other words, to blockade the Peiho, and 
they were entitled to take that step. Our Government 
respects the bluckade of Gaeta. Why should they 
have broken the blockade of the Peiho? 
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had not deceived everybody—and jt, 
suburbs burned by the Imperialists forme 
the only justification for the use of “ fyit” 
respecting Hangchow. 

The Tai-ping-wangites had seized Soo. 
chow, and all the country down to Shan- 
ghai. Mr. Scarth has again done them 
good service in a pamphlet entitled “J, 
our war with the Tartars or the Chinese?” 
founding on facts of which the substance 
appeared in our last number, and we shall 
now carry the narrative down to the events 
of August, and include some documents 
which are almost new in this country. 

A native preacher excited some interest 
in Canton and Hong-kong in 1857 and 
1858, from his apparent success with his 
countrymen. He was known among the 
missionaries by the name of Hung-jin, 
and to a few of them as a relative.ot the 
redoubted and terrible chief Tai-ping- 
wang; but he pursued his course as a 
preacher and student with no apparent 
purpose of joining the insurrection ; and 
he expressed his regret at the errors which 
according to report had been adopted by 
his relative. His subsequent course justi- 
fies the supposition that he doubted the 
existence of these “heresies” to the extent 
or importance reported among the mis- 
sionaries, and after apparent conflict in his 
own mind, and encountering many coun- 
sels from the missionaries, he left them 
with the intention of joining the rebel 
camp at Nankin. The European mis- 
sionary failed in his eftorts to accomplish 
that object, but the Kwangsi man was 
successful, and reached Nankin last year. 
He had been immediately employed by his 
relative, and is now second in command 
—or more probably in counsel—at Nankin. 
We have now, therefore, an influential 
leader of the revolution, whose acquaint- 
ance with Christianity, and also with 
European habits; and his knowledge of the 
English language and literature were ac- 
quired at Shanghai and Hong-kong from 
our own nissionaries and those of the 
States. With his practice and principles 
the missionaries were satisfied in 180/ 
and in 1858, for he was their ablest 
preacher among the Chinese, and when 
Canton fell to the allies he was employed 
among the pupulation of that city. Some 
reliance may be, therefore, placed by the 
most fastidious on the character and pri 
ciples of Hung-jin. We understand that 
he found the Bible fully translated mt 
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the Nwangsi dialect by Tai-ping-wang 


before his arrival; and the circumstance Druidism, and for their earnest support of 


’ 


robably proves that the Nankin monarch 
pad really mastered the English language. 
Hung-jin is said to have translated and 
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these men: for their withdrawal from 


the Culdee teacher in these early years? 
At Soochow the missionaries were in- 
troduced to a greater chief. He in turn 


circuited in large numbers the hymns of examined them, and invited them to re- 


the London Missionary Society. No-— 


thing, we hope, can be found in them very 
dangerous to morals. The edition, we 
believe, includes some hymns highly 

ular among us—although we do not 
suppose that Isaac Watts as he wrote by 
Southampton water “There is a land of 
pure delight,” ever dreamed of its be- 
coming the evening song of an army on 


the banks of the Yang-tsi-kiang. Even | 


if these Chinese little ones, as they style 
themselves, peradventure sing in their 
own language our childhood’s song— 


Around the throne of God in Heaven 
Ten thousand children stand, 


are we to shoot the:n for that appropria- 


tion? We have commenced warlike opera-_ 


tions against them, but what evil has 
Hung-jin, Tai-ping-wang, or their fol- 
lowers done to us that we should employ 
men to kill them? Do our rulers suppose 
heaven to be so small that there is no 
room for Chinese there? A number of 
missionaries visited Soochow, and behaved 
unadvisedly. A warrior chief met thein at 
some distancefrom the place, and they began 
to examine him respecting his tenets. The 
ificer told them very plainly that he only 
knew a few words of the formula, adding 
that he had recently joined the service, 
but he expected to know more soon; he 
was willing to hear and learn, and in the 
meantime he fought for Tai-ping-wang. 
Heis compared ina smart London journal 
to William of Deloraine, who at least was 
not an image-breaker; but the comparison 
§ unjust, and if it were not unjust we 
should be glad to know that Tai-ping- 
wane had the service of five thousand 
ood swordsmen and rough-riders. Can 
aay person suppose that the Scotch chief- 
‘tins who espoused the cause of Columba, 
and gave him Iona for a college home, 


_ main for some time, after ascertaining that 
| their opinions corresponded with his own 
views. His invitation was not accepted, 
and the missionaries may have tees 
pressed by some stern necessity to return 
home, but they might have brought us 
some better information than they could 
glean in an afternoon and evening at Soo- 
| chow. 
Since that date other missionaries have 
| visited the rebels above Shanghai, and 
they have learned that the second king at 
Nankin earnestly inquired for some of his 
old acquaintances and friends at Shanghai. 
Copies of some of his works have been 
| procured, and the //ong-kong Register has 
translated parts of them and published a 
summary of others. We should, perhaps, 
| say that the translator for the Register in- 
timates that he had attended the services 
held in a chapel at Canton or Hong-kong 
_ by Hung-jin, and he finds the same senti- 
/ments in almost the same words that he 
heard addressed by Hung-jin to his audi- 
ences, as 2 humble and poor missionary, 
proclaiming the glad tidings of salvation ; 
embodied in the state documents of the 
K wangsi movement, and scattered in mul- 
titudes of copies through China. 
| Hung-jin’s proclamations and state- 
_ments are political and religious, and we 
will very summarily consider both depart- 
| ments. It seems almost necessary to re- 
| mark that the history is not a romance, is 
not an Arabian tale, but a calm statement 
of facts, very extraordinary facts, but still 
undeniable. The documents published 
comprise a confession or creed, a litany 
and prayer, and perhaps the intermingling 
of both qualities in one document is de- 
signed. Hung-jin may~have interspersed 
articles of faith with sentences of suppli- 
‘ation; in order that the former might be 
welded into the latter and both be asso- 

















‘ould have satisfied a missionary concern- 
ag all the particulars of their Christian 
‘ath? Is it not likely that they would | 

ve answered with a formula, especially 
“on after the adoption of our religion ? 
‘till, is there any man thoroughly con- 
Yersant with the early history of Scotland 
"0 is not thankful for the existence of 





ciated together in the minds of his fol- 
lowers and friends. The introduction of 
some passages that are obviously in the 
nature of a narrative renders the object 
not less apparent. Hung-jin’s confession 
may be accepted, with the omission of one 
paragraph, by any Evangelical communion 
in this land, and that paragraph is a con- 
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densed narrative, apparently introduced | 
for the purpose of thanksgiving. The | 
author was educated rather in the school | 
of the American Presbyterians than of the | 
London Missionary Society. Accordingly | 
his inquiries were chiefly made after mem- 

bers of the American mission; and in his 
remarks on the character of different 
foreign nations, he prefers the Americans 
to the English, very probably from the 
tendency of the latter to sell opium. We 
extract the confession of religion and 
prayer exactly as it stands forming one 
document, and we number the paragraphs 
entirely for the purpose of reference :— 


1. Kneeling on the earth, we (or I) little 
children praise the great Supreme Ruler, the 
Triune, the Heavenly Father, the Heavenly 
Elder Brother, and the Holy Spirit. O God! 
thou art omniscient, omnipotent, and omni- 
present, most just, and most kind. In the 
beginning, in six days, Thou madest heaven 
and earth, hills and seas, and all things, 
Still by the wind and sunshine, by the rain 
and dews, Thou producest all things, and pre- 
servest and nourishest ail mankind. From 
of old until now there has been no man and 
no thing which have not partaken of Thy 
sustaining and preserving favour. 

2. But no man knows gratitude or gives 
thanks for Thy favours. O God! thus for- 

etful of kindness, and rebeilious to their root, 
fed by Heaven, and yet treacherously im- 
posing on it, men are indeed sinners (un- 
deserving) of heaven and fit materials for hell, 
and deserve to be punished at once thereto, 
—to be exposed to the worm that never dieth, 
and the fire that is not quenched, for ever to 
endure unexhausted, inexhaustible misery. 

3. In this case, O our God! if Thou 
wouldest utterly destroy them, the kindness 
of Thy heart would not bear it: and if Thou 
wouldst not destroy them, thy just and 
righteous law would be made of none effect. 
In this difficulty, Thou wast constrained to 
reduce and send from heaven to earth Jesus 
Christ, Thy first-begotten Son, most honour- 
able and noble. He was born from the womb 
of the Virgin Mary, was in the world thirty 
and three years, called to Himself twelve dis- 
ciples, and instructed them, according to Thy 
holy will, to save the world, to urge men to 
repent, and to turn from their errors, that 





they might receive His redeeming grace. 
Afterwards. He was indeed nailed on the 
cross by wicked men, receiving a thousand 
indignities and ten thousand miseries, and 
poured out his precious blood, an atonement 
for the sins of the brethren and sisters of all 
nations under heaven, so that all who believed 
and were baptised might be saved, and ascend 
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to heaven to enjoy happiness; while they 
who did not believe should suffer the perdition 
of hell. 

4. Afterwards He was buried, and on the 
third day He rose again, and, after forty days 
He ascended to heaven, where now He jg 
seated at the right hand of Thy power, OGod. 
All who sincerely pray to Thee for pardon 
and happiness, Christ, the Heavenly Elder 
Brother, intercedes with Thee for thein; and 
Thou, O God, wilt regard His merit, and ae. 
cord to them the forgiveness of their otlences, 
and bestow Thy Holy Spirit to renew their 
hearts, to open their obstructed understand- 
ings, to give them intelligence and strength, 
so that they shall sincerely believe in Thee 
and the Saviour, and fight with and overcome 
the evil devil (or devils), our enemy, and 
make hii flee away. 

5. Such, O God, is Thy love to us sinners, 
mean and insignificant. The grace and the 
goodness, the glory and the happiness, are 
higher than heaven, thicker than the earth, 
and deeper than the sea. Though we should 
give our bones to be torn to pieces, we could 
not repay. Thee one-hundred-millionth part. 

6. But until now, alas! the reverent be- 
lievers are few, and the followers of the devil 
are many, On this account, O Heavenly 
Father and Heavenly Elder Brother, ye con- 
sulted and sent our Lord, the Heavenly King, 
to be born in China; in the years t’een-yew 
(1837), ye called him again to ascend to hea- 
ven, where in soul he saw Thee, O Heavenly 
lather, and Thou didst instruct him what he 
should do. And so, at the present time, we, 
brethrenand sisters, by the favour and majesty 
of Thee, our Heavenly Father, have been led 
aud brought all the way, till we are herein 
this capital. 

7. O Heavenly Father, O Heavenly Elder 
Brother, is it that now ye no longer love us? 
Thou mayest indeed not love us, this multi- 
tude of little ones; but how can Thy kind 
heart, O Heavenly Father, bear to be thus 
(perhaps, bear to see our misery ?) O Hea- 
venly Father, O Heavenly Elder Brother, 
Thou hast said that Thy will shall be done on 
arth as in heaven. Thou hast said also, that 
where two or three agree in heart and mind, 
whatsoever they ask, shall be done for them 
by Thee their Father in heaven. We now, the 
multitude of little ones, take firm hold d 
these words of promise from Thee, O Hea- 
venly Elder Brother. The things whieh 
belong to our pardon and happiness must 
given us, and then will we rest a little. 
they are not given, brothers and sisters, ¥¢ 
will weep day and night. and ery aloud (lit, 
clamour) to our Heavenly Father. 

8. We beseech our Heavenly Father and 
our Heavenly Elder Brother toopen wide thet 
heavenly grace, and preserve and help 
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lord, the heavenly king*, and our young lord. | Free Church and United Presbyterian 


May the empire soon be settled. May the 
Gospel have speedy course, till through the 
eighteen provinces the people shall all be the 

sons of the Heavenly Father, the good 
brothers and sisters of the Heavenly Elder 
Brother, the good subjects of our heavenly 


kingdom ;—in this world having glory, and | — ‘ 
7 Re Huguenots of France ; the Lutherans of 


in the life to come everlasting happiness. 
9..Our parents, our brothers, our children, 

and all our relations, whether they are far or 

near, in foreign lands or in China,—we com- 





mit them all in the powerful hand of our | 
counted no longer by hundreds but by 


Heavenly Father, praying Him to preserve 
them, and give them peace, to grant them 


clothes and food, to keep them trom calamity | 


and hardships, to receive their souls in heaven. 
All that we ask is in dependence on the great 
merit of the redeeming death of Christ our 
Heavenly Elder Brother, on the cross. May 
He intercede with the Heavenly Father, that 
His holy will may accord to us forgiveness 
and happiness, world without end, and Dless 


theempire of our lord for myriads and my-_ 1 801 
to doubt that this paragraph refers to Tai- 


riads of years. Amen.” 

The paragraphs. one to five inclusive 
contain the creed of the Evangelical 
Christians of this country and of the 
United States, who may occasionally use 
less positive words, although the character 
of the expressions partly depends on the 
translators ; but they will not object to a 
single line employed. The first para- 
graph contains adoration, an A nro g- 
ment of the works of creation and of Pro- 
vidence; the second paragraph is a con- 
fession of ingratitude and sin on our part ; 
the third paragraph narrates the history of 
the atonement to the death of the Saviour; 
the fourth comprises the burial, resurrec- 
tion, ascension, intercession, and coin- 
munication of the Holy Spirit; the fifth 
another confession, not of guilt, but of a 
saved sinner’s inadequacy to repay the 
“grace and goodness” displayed in the 
redemption from sin. Weare not anxious 
to detend Hung-jin, and the Tai-ping-wang 
men from any imputation that is appli- 
cable to the Protestant churches of this 
land, with a single exception. Very pro- 

ly some men might consider these five 
fatagraphs to be charged with blasphemy, 
® evil speaking, with misrepresentation, 
o& superstition; but the statements are 
Wentical with the creed of the Churches 
a England, Scotland, and Ireland; of the 


one 








* The title celestial is assumed by all the Chinese 
Wonarchis, 








Churches of Scotland, and the English 
and Irish Presbyterian Churches; ot the 
Baptist and Independent Churches of 
England ; of all the different Methodist 
churches of England and the other king- 
doms; of the Waldenses of Italy; the 


Germany and Scandinayia; the Calvinists 
of Geneva and Holland; the reformed 
churches of the Continent; and the nume- 
rous Presbyterian churches of America, 


thousands. We do not know that these 
five paragraphs contain anything that an 
intelligent toman Catholic would not 
adopt, or does not believe, although he 
might propose additions and explanations. 
A break in the document occurs at the 
sixth paragraph, by the introduction of a 
narrative which may be associated with 
ditterent meanings. We have no reason 


ping-wang, or that the year 1837 given 
as the date of his birth refers to his 
spiritual birth; a mode of expression 
common to many persons in this country. 
Hung-siu-tsuen (the original name of Tai- 
ping-wang) was a formidable chief in 1849. 
He had been a student in a Chinese semi- 
nary, and an unsuccessful candidate for 
Chinese honours of a literary nature. As 
he left the examination-room a Chinese 
was engaged in the circulation of tracts. 
One of these was offered to the student, 
and he accepted and read it. That was 
the turning-point in the history of Hung- 
siu-tsuen; and he went home with his 
tract. After he had read the tract he 
obtained portions of our Scripture. Then 
it is said by some persons that he met the 
late Mr. Meadows. It is certain that 


'he subsequently retired to the Kwangsi 
/mountains—that he taught there the lead- 
ing doctrines of Christianity—that his 
| foll 

that he and they desired to follow their 
new faith in the peace it teaches men to 
' seek; and it is probable that the 


owers were styled God-worshippers— 


would 
never have rebelled against the Mantchoo 
dynasty if they had not been persecuted. 

he more modern date given as the com- 
mencement of the rebellion is 1850, but 
Hung-siu-tsuen at thirteen years of age 
would have been an incompetent leader ; 
and therefore we infer that 1837 is either 
an error of a transcriber or of the press, 
or, if it be correct, that it gives the year 
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of the leader’s spiritual conversion and 
enlightenment. 

No date is assigned to the supernatural 
instructions which he claims; but these 
thirteen years of anxiety as a learner and 
a teacher may have affected the bodily 
or mental strength of an able and yet a 
nervous man. Hung-siu-tsuen is an en- 
thusiast by his natural qualifications. No 
man can read his history, even in the im- 
perfect glimpses that reach us, without 
perceiving that he is a very wonderful 
personage, and likely to dream dreams and 
see visions. 1 
small importance, proceeding always or 
occasionally, entirely or partly, from natu- 
ral causes, without an atom of dishonesty 
existing in the narrative. Is it impos- 
sible to dream that the soul has seen hea- 
ven? Wecould not answer the question in 
the negative. Thisman was perplexed with 
the grand thoughts of this new revelation 
that had dawned on his mind, His 
thoughts centred on the infinite realities 
disclosed to him in the Scriptures as he 
translated them. By day he fought, by 
night he thought. How know we that in 
his night visions the troubled spirit formed 
not up the materials of his study into 
absolute visions? If the disclosures re- 
ferred to in the paragraph which we mark 
sixth, may be explained as a very extraor- 
dinary dream; for what purpose do 
writers charge the dreamer with decep- 
tion, and studied fraud because he has 
narrated the circumstance in the history 
of a life which it may have helped to 
mould! 

Look at the truth. In the popular 
literature of this day we find spirit-rap- 
ping and table-turning seriously discussed 
as possibilities, and some men expressing 
doubts regarding the origin of these ex- 
travaganzas. Some of the parties to the 
discussion assign the events supposed to 
blue spirits and some do charge them on 
grey. One minister, a believer, blames 
Satan for doing the greater part of all he 
has heard or seen. Another, a literary 
gentleman, whose name commands _ re- 
spect from all persons conversant with his 
works, disclaims that familiarity with the 
evil one implied by his friend. One be- 
liever warns his hearers or readers not to 
inquire far into the subject, for it has led 
men and women into the vilest opinions 
and practices, on account of the many 
imps who assail credulous minds. The 


They may be of great or of 
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whole business is therefore dangerous jp 
addition to the character of stupidity. 
Still in widely circulated publications one 
sheet after another is devoted to the par- 
ticulars of a “ science” which is described 
by its most “ enlightened” practitioners 
as extremely dangerous from the number 
of evil angels in the air, and their attach- 
ment to carpets and mahogany tables: 
while scientific men reject the idea as ab. 
surd, and others who believe the possi- 
bility of supernatural communications jn 
great emergencies, say that they will only 
occur for an emphatic purpose, and in a 
solemn manner, if they come from the 
place of happy and holy spirits; and we 
who believe the Bible, and believe there- 
fore that the angels of the Lord encamp 
around those who fear him ; that of very 
little ones in intellect or science, but great 
in love to their Creator, and Redeemer, 
and mankind, it is true that their angels 
behold the face of their Father who is in 
Heaven; that angels were and are minis- 
tering spirits sent forth to minister ;—we 
and others who believe these facts consider 
the statements called scientific only dis- 
orders of ill-trained minds, calculated to 
bring contempt on great truths. Yet the 
superstition of the age exhibited towards 
any novelty seems to adopt these notions, 
to relish these opinions, to wallow in their 
absurdities, and their publication pays; 
but on Hung-siu-tsuen, better known in 
the world now, and to be henceforward 
ever knownin itshistory as Tai-ping-wang; 
the charge of of wilful falsehood and fraud 
must be fastened, because he dreamed a 
dream and narrated the occurrence. 

We admit that the dream was calcu- 
lated to increase Tai-ping-wang’s — 
over those of his followers who believed 
the circumstances narrated to them, and 
that he might have contrived the little 
narrative as a political falsehood, but 1t 
bears none of the symptoms of gros 
deception. 

History affords many examples of vi- 
sionary frauds being practised on mult 
tudes, and stirring them up to great efforts 
in support of alie. Mahomedanism in al 
cient, and Mormonism in modern times, 
have been founded in obvious delusions 
that have been eminently successful. Let 
us, however, distinguish between them a? 
this statement. Mahomet was a man of 
natural temperament not, perhaps, unlike 


Tai-ping-wang ; and we are not prepared 
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to say that Mahomet was not the subject 


‘of his own cheat, and that he was not 


sven over to believe a delusion and a lie, 
and that he did not dream very marvel- 
lous dreams. Mark the difference, how- 
ever, between the false prophet of Arabia 
and the hard worker of Kwangsi. Maho- 
met was incited to devise a new revela- 
tion; Tai-ping-wang was encouraged to 
proceed with his translation of Holy Scrip- 
ture. 
himself a facility in obtaining revelations 
when they became necessary for any new 
purpose ; Tai-ping-wang learned that the 
Bible contains the whole council of God, 
to which nothing is to be added—from 
which nothing is to be taken. Mahomet 
discovered in these journies made by him, 
in eonsistence with his own statement, to 
Heaven, that he was holy—a holy man, 
not to be classed with common sinners, 
but elevated to the position of the second 
intellect in creation—he admitted that the 
Redeemer was the third, although he de- 
rided the ascription of atonement or 
redemption to the life, and death, and re- 
surrection of Jesus; ‘T'ai-ping-wang asserts 
his own sinfulness, and shrinks from the 
application to him of the title “ holy,” lest 
thereby his followers incur the wrath of 
Heaven. Mahomed learned, in his way- 
ward fancies, to reject the doctrine of the 
atonement—Tai-ping-wang makes it the 
ground of his sure hope, and so he teaches 
others. Mahomet could see visions at any 
period, and experienced them in multi- 
tudes ; ‘l'ai-ping-wang claims to have been 
the subject of an extraordinary occurrence, 
and one only. Mahomet rejected the doc- 
trine of the special guidance and influence 
of the Holy Spirit on the hearts of be- 
lievers ; Tai-ping-wang asserts the doc- 
trine of the Spirit’s existence, and of his in- 
flence and its necessity. Mahomet flattered 
the pride of his followers by making them 
the original recipients of a new revelation ; 
Tai-ping-wang rather humbled the pride 
of his disciples by telling them that they 
were to believe a revelation, common to 
other nations for a long period, of events 
that had occurred in a far distant coun- 
try, among an alien race, and the latest of 
them was eighteen hundred years old. 
Some moral courage would have been re- 

uired in the deceiver who among the 
Shinese adopted that course, which was 
not calculated to gain converts, but to 
turn inquirers away from the new faith in 


Mahomet was induced to claim for | 
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utter disgust and loathing, for the Chinese 
rejoice in the antiquity of their civilization 
and system; and if any principles have 
sunk deep into the national mind, they 
are love and respect for their ancestors. 
Yet this agitator, not being a weak or 
foolish, but an able and acute man, invited 
them to abandon their reliance on the 
wisdom of their ancestors, and believe 
that these ancestors had been entirely 
wrong, while they were to accept the faith 
of the barbarians, whom they had been 
taught to treat with contempt. Mahomet 
provided an elysium of sensual enjoyment 
for his disciples; Tai-ping-wang adopted 
Christianity, and however we regard the 
vision mentioned in the sixth paragraph, 
it exhibits no single known and recognised 
symptom of deception. 

These statements prove —on the sup- 
position that the dream which is narrated 
in the sixth paragraph actually occurred— 
that it made a deep impression on Tai-ping- 
wang, and may have originated in what 
men call natural causes, while in the end 
of any close argument on them we must 
acknowledge their direction to be under 
the influence and power of the Supreme. 
Is it possible to suppose that more than 
natural causes operated in this case? We 
are not prepared to dismiss with a sneer 
all the statements that have been made 
on this class of subjects. Men have gone 
into a battle, with a calm and resolute 
spirit, who were forewarned that they 
would die there; and they died, having 
first arranged all their temporal affairs, 
and written touching farewells to the 
distant and the loved. Other men and 
women have been endowed with grace 
and strength to bear trials and tortures 
that nature shrinks from, although en- 
thusiasm may have aided to carry them 
onwards and upwards through fire and 
flood; but there are authenticated exam- 
ples of special interventions for the com- 
fort and support of fainting hearts. We 
are unable to say that such communica- 
tions areimprobable and that the narratives 
of them must be untrue, if the cireumstan- 
ees be peculiar and special. All special helps 
will be confined to special needs. The 
great majority of mankind in Chris- 
tian countries possess the common means 
of enlightenment; in many Protestant 
countries they have the Bible, and in 
some Catholic countries the Bible, accord- 


ing to the version approved by the bishops, 
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cardinals, or the Pope, is in circulation. 
Appointed means are more or less ayail- 
able in nearly all nominally Christian 
lands. Spiritual child of a tract as was 
Tai-ping-wang, were common means avail- 
able tohim ? Alone, engaged on a trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the dialect of 
the mountaineers, was common work 
given him to do ?—the chief preacher of 


anew sect among the mountains, was his | 
precisely a common task ?—the founder of | 


a cruelly persecuted sect, think we that 
his grief was an every-day sorrow ?—de- 
prived of the soldier-associate who had 


1veaded the defence through the darkest | 
hours, and associated his name in life, in | 


imprisoment, and in a bloody and cruel 
death with this movement, was the bur- 


den on Hung-siu-tsuen’s heart and spirit a_ 
vulgar down-draught, such as we meet | 


commonly in the changes that make up 
the days of our years? Ifall these ques- 
tions must be answered by men of com- 
mon sense, rational men of whatever 
opinion, in the negative—are they pre- 
yared also to say that as this man—the 
instrument of changes to be wrought— 
had to be upheld in some manner, he may 
not have had vouchsafed to him some such 
special vision, as other creditable men 
have assigned for the cause of their con- 
version ? Be it observed that no more is 
claimed in this sixth paragraph than we 
suppose. The transition occurred in soul, 
or what is really the same sense, it is the 
soul without the body that is supposed to 
have been the subject of this remarkable 
vision. An impostor must have felt that 
a statement of the entrance of both body 
and soul into heaven would have been 
more suitable for his purpose with an 
ignorant population. ‘This definition of 
the matter, restricting the occurrence to 
the “soul,” confirms the notion that Tai- 
ping-wang related a dream—that it ac- 
quired influence with many of his fol- 
lowers, and that when Hung-jin erased 
any errors that may have crept into the 
current opinion, while preparing his con- 
fession, he put this affair in the position 
of a dream, by confining it exclusively to 
a spiritual event; even if that was not 
accomplished formerly, and if he did not 
find the narrative on his return to Nankin 
in that state. 
We may notice the word “again” em- 
ployed in the sixth paragraph ; not that it 
seems of much importance, for it js used 


obviously to signify the opinion that the 
| soul comes originally from God. The 
| sentence clearly shows that the narratiye 
| does not claim for Tai-ping-wang the ad- 
| vantage of having experienced a series of 
| 
| 
| 
{ 





visits in soul or spirit to the heavenly 
land ; but that his soul came from there, 
and was permitted once to return, and yet 
afterwards to revisit the world. Indeed, 
this spiritual vision was intended to tel] 
the man what he was to do in the world, 
The narative does not mention the instruc- 
tions that Tai-ping-wang imagined to 
| be given to him. It is not said that he 
was ordered to place himself at the head of 
the insurgents, to found a dynasty, snatch 
a crown, and take a throne. Nothing, 
indeed, is said on these points; but we 
know from his religious opinions. what 
he supposes it to be right for him to 
do, an in these particulars all his pro- 
ceedings haye been so wonderfully near 
the truth that people-in his country recoil 
from the history, and are incredulous, be- 
cause if it be true it 1s so stupendously 
wonderful. The doctrine set forth in that 
word “again” is scriptural—the spirit re- 
turns to God, who gave it, and, like all 
other scriptural doctrines, it is practically 
useful. Anxiety, labour, the consequence 
of sin, and sin’s other consequences, grief 
and oppression, the curse of the slave, and 
the curse of the slave-holder have all so 
scarred so many human hearts, so debased 
too, and hardened them, that we forget 
the origin of the spirit. The body came 
from the dust—to the dust mangled, or 
worn, by some one of many processes, it 
certainly will return. The sinner that 
makes other sinners from greed of gain, 
from utter selfishness, from any wilful 
work, thinks the ruin done to the body, 
wonderfully made as it is, a small offence. 
Turn to the soul, to that spirit—think by 
whom it was sent, to whom it will return, 
to whom it might have returned cleansed 
and good—and marvel not if he, to whom 
it will come, shall see rigidly the reason 
of its state. A marvellous love and a 
wonderful truth are hidden in that word 
“again.” Weadmitfrankly that we would 
have preferred to see this statement in 4 
narrative of occurrences rather than in 4 
confession of faith or in a Litany ; but we 
cannot perceive in it any trace of decep- 
tion, or of wilful fraud and imposition. 
The remaining paragraphs of the prayer 
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- They must be agreeable in the views of 
Christians g generally i in thiscountry. One 
peculiarity in them certainly deserves 
notice. A prayer is offered for the chief 
king, or in other words for Tai-ping-wang. 
For the chief authority in the new state it 
js due ; we are to pray for ail in authority. 
Might not the idea be tollowed out even 
in this country? Ie isa man in a perilous 
placeeven if he has thrown hinself ia there 
unbidden. Still he is a man who has 
nature’s right to reign. If we respect 
Louis Napoleon's right to rule as the elect 
of universal suffrage, and contend, as Lord 
John Russell has recently in an official 
despatch contended, for Victor of Savoy’s 


right to rule over the former subjects of 


other kings if he be elected by universal 
sufirage ; “shall we not respect an election 
that has been made in t 
where right waged war with inight and 
had the victory ; confirmed by a hundred 
battle-fields ; for after all, if our space per- 
mitted, we could give the titles of a hun- 
dred fights* between the (nominally) 
Christian and the heathen Chinese, by a 
defence of five years to the siege of a city 
larger than Paris, vindicated as it has been 
by ‘the mainten: mce of strict discipline in 
numerous armies, i and of good government 
over a region now embracing more than 
forty millions of our race > additions 
of the present year comprising over thirty 





millions mere can scarcely yet have been | 


brought under rule. All the doings in 


France or in Italy dwarf into littleness if 


contrasted with the magnitude of the 
labours done, and the sufferings experienced 
in China during the great rebellion. 

The prayer for the king is followed by 
one for “ our young lord,” leaving us in 
some uncertainty respecting his parent: ige 
and position Hung-jin himself might be 
meant, as he is a relative of the chief or 
emperor, and occupies a high position— 
the second in the state. It is equally, 
perhaps more, probable that a son of Tai- 
ing-wang’s and heir apparent to his 
sing A his state may be the person 
thus described. We have heard from 
other sources rumours of a young prince 
towards whom the rebels looked as their 
future leader. His claims and origin are 
surely equal to those of the young “Prince 
Imperial of France. Empires, we admit, 

* On the subject for a “ vidimus” of them the map 


attached to Mr. Scarth’s work is useful, but does not 
include the great battles of 1860. 


AMBITION AND SINCERITY. obY 


he battle-field | 







do not often originate in the mission field. 

If this dynasty be established, we think 
it is the only one that ever rose from the 
pulpit to the throne, for the Shepherd King 
of Israel could scarcely have been regarded 
as a missionary In the early periods of his 
life. Kings and queens have no objec tion 
to acknowles lve Louis Napoleon, or if they 
entertain sec ret objec tions the y keep them 
| Secret ; and the pursuits of Hu: ior-siu- 
tsuen were more respect: able in his e: arly 
years hi those of the French are ror. 
| Some people quarrel with Tat- ping- 
| wang’s proceedin gs, because, as Hi y ine 
dic “ate ambition, they cannot be sincere. 
The argument is rotten at the foundation, 
or it has no foundation except a mere as- 
sumption, A man may possibly be am- 
bitious and yet be sincere—the question 
| turning upon the nature of his ambition— 
| and as in this case on the necessity placed 
‘upon him to exercise high functions. 
What could have been done in Kwangsi ? 
The Chimese are not an artstocratic 
people. ‘They are governed by a bureau- 
cracy and an emperor. Few families 
among them have hereditary claims to 
distinction ; and therefore when the first 
military leader of the insurrection fell, and 
' that is, we believe a circumstance over- 
: looked in the narrative of events, ie 
title of Tai-ping-wang, or one similar i 

meaning, had to be assumed by * pal 
tsuen, or the great reform must have been 
shivered. 

We have no desire to elevate any mor- 
tal man into an object of hero-worship ; 
but Tai-ping-wang appears as like to the 
ideal of a true hero as any other man at 
present before the world. His private 
life cannot be known but by his acts at 
this distance, or even out of Nankin; but 
a man who translates the Bible tor his 
5 ad who scatters Christian tracts 

umong his besiegers and enemies by the 
Meio mode of floating them down the 
river in ornate and toy boats—who seeks 
missionaries to teach his armies—main- 
tains among them the discipline of Crom- 
well —ailaws sno plunder—avengesrapine by 
death, and keeps such good onder among 
the mu utituges of nien under his standard, 
that even Mr. Oliphant inadvertently ad- 
mits the fact of the country people flying 
from the Imperialists for shelter in the 
rebel camp—inust honour good principles. 
Tai-ping-wang holds the opium trade in 
abomination, “and interdicts the use of 
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opium by his soldiers, or even his subjects, 
and he is indisposed to wine and spirits, 
not being even, we believe, favourable to 
tobacco; but he is desirous of promoting 
honest and profitable trade, and offers no 
obstruction to the business of foreigners 
in the exportation of produce or the im- 
portation of manufactures ; and the people 
of this country will not pay soldiers to 
sabre the Chinese in the interest of the 
opium trade. The sabre would not, in- 
deed, be of sufficient weight, and without 
Armstrong guns, or other artillery and 
weapons of precision, our soldiers could 
not keep their ground against the multi- 
tude of their foemen; and we must not 
permit science to crush this revolution, 
and curse the world. 

H{ung-jin has given the Christian revo- 
lutionistsseveral other publications that we 
have yet to mention; he addressed ex- 
cellent advice to the generals and officers 
of the army in a circular, which has been 
widely published; he has issued a more 
compact and shorter creed than the one 
which we have quoted in full, and no ob- 
jection can, we think, be taken to its sen- 
timents ; his third work is entitled “ Rise 
and Progress of Religion,” and it ap- 
—— to be an admirable companion to 

oddridge’s work under the same title. 
It is equally evangelical, but shorter. The 
writer warns his hearers that life is a strug- 
gle with sin, and quoting the 51st Psalm, 
he gives the reason—for they were born 
in sin—but he urges faith in the Redeemer, 
still described as the Elder Brother, who 
can carry iniquities away by his atone- 
ment, and bring thoughts and purposes 
to the minds of his followers like the bea- 
titudes, quoted from the 5th chapter of 
Matthew. Conjoined with this tract or 
little volume he has circulated another on 
the peculiar temptations in their circum- 
stances; he knows that they are com- 
passed with infirmities, and entreats 
them to guard their thoughts as they 
would guard a city. He urges on them 
the duty of prayer, and he _ beseeches 
them to watch and be firm, and God will 
hear and keep them. Addresses of this 
nature have not been issued to any army 
by the highest authority of any state since 
the days of Cromwell; and although they 
are avowedly the productions of Hung- 
jin, they bear the endorsation, if we may 
use the phrase, of Tai-ping-wang. The 
character of one of these little books is 
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familiar to our children at home. It con. 
sists of ninety hymns, selected from the 
London Missionary Society by their re. 
presentatives in China, and the translation 
was adopted after some consideration by 
Hung-jin while in Hong Kong. This 
book has been produced in vast numbers 
at Nankin, and circulated throughout all 
the provinces. An essay on theology is 
added to the collection of Hung-jin’s re- 
cent works. It is a large treatise on 
the doctrines of Christianity, with a de- 
scription of the leading denominations, in 
which the writer expresses an unfavour- 
able opinion of the Romanist system, as 
displayed by the French, and explains or 
illustrates the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the evangelical doctrines ordinarily held 
in this country and America. Connected 
in some measure, although indirectly, with 
this work, Hung-jin gives his followers ; 
“compendium” of modern history and 
politics, describing the leading characteris- 
tics of the different great nations, and 
even of their own Asiatic neighbours. He 
has a preference to the Americans over 
the English, which may originate in their 
freedom from the opium trade ; but when 
he learns some farther particulars he may 
alter his opinions, for Hung-jin, although 
not a constitutional statesman, nor a sup- 
porter of extensive franchises, is an oppo- 
nent of slavery, and an adept in social 
science. We will shortly state his propo- 
sals on this class of subjects. 


THE POLITICS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Tai-ping-wang is King. The title means 
the King of Universal Peace. It is bor- 
rowed from the names of several districts 
or towns in China, after the oriental 
fashion in ancient times, of naming men 
and places from their distinctive qualities. 
The first military chief of the revolution 
when Hung-siu-tsuen was only its John 
Knox, or its Martin Luther, or, more pro- 
perly, its Apostle and its Evangelist, was 
Teen-teh, and the title means “ heavenly 
virtue.” Teen-teh was taken prisoner and 
died, as we stated.in our last number, at 
Pekin, by a cruel death. Hung-siu-tsuen 
became preacher, soldier, translator, and 
the greatest composer and distributor of 
tracts in Asia. As his influence and his 
power grew he assumed the kingdom and 
the title by which he is now known. Tai- 
ping-wang is King, and some persons say 
that he claims descent from the Ming 
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dynasty, who were superseded by the 
Mantchoo dynasty ; but this claim, if the 


statement be true, is chiefly important as | 


showing that he proposes a hereditary 
right in his family. The idea is confirmed 
py the form of prayer for “our young 
lord,” already quoted ; as that personage, 
we presume, is the son of Tai-ping- 
wang. Complete obedience is due to the 
King. That principle is distinctly taught 
in his political statements by Hung-jin. 
As yet probably no constitution can be 
said to exist in the new State. Large 
portions of the country have doubtless 
remained in perfect quiet for years past 
under the power of Tai-ping-wang, but 
some people in this country who allege 
that the Tartar dynasty have ceased to at- 
tack the new revolution labour under a 
calamitous error. The siege of Nankin 
has been pressed by the Imperialists for 
years. Instead of surrounding the old 
city with a camp and trenches, they had 
built a town nearly around it, and ~ 
almost blockaded Nankin by circumyal- 
lation.: Still the chief of the revolution 
roceeded with his translation, until he 
had brought into the Kwangsi dialect, 
and published among his followers all “ the 
written word.” Occasionally his soldiers 
attacked the foe, and he battered the Im- 
perialists with tracts, as opportunities oc- 
curred, and flooded the country with 
these little missiles per river, contriving 
to make a missionary and a revolutionist 
of the Yang-tsi-kiang, whose head the 
Mantchoos could by no means cut off, 
and whose body they could not dissect 
into pieces. In the spring time of the 
present year, we understand, Tai-ping- 
wang’stranslation of the Bible was finished, 
and he found in his secular affairs that 
this quiet life would not suit his objects. 
Nankin was nearly surrounded by the 
buildings of the Imperialists. Nankin is 
a curiously-placed metropolis, for it was 
the outpost of the revolutionists. All 
their territory lay on the great lakes, the 
grand mountains, and the splendid river 
behind the city ; and if the Imperialists 
could have built round the capital and 
the court, the leaders would all have been 
eutrapped. Hung-jin had effected his jour- 
ney through the Imperialists who were 
beaten. The siege of Nankin was raised. 
Anarmy of seventy thousand men and their 


general joined the Christian party from 
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| kin and the sea was added to the terri- 
| tories of Tai-ping-wang. Soochow fell 
to his lieutenants, and in accomplishing 
these victories many lives were lost For 
some time the Imperialist soldiers had 
been obliged to serve on credit, and they 
wrecked the land in their flight. Dread had 
been so inculcated among the peasantry, 
and even among some of the town-people, 
that the number of persons who wesldliad 
on the fields of fight was probably not 
greater than the number who died by 
their own hands in paroxysms of terror. 
Military law. must almost necessarily 
revail in these circumstances, and it 
is not possible to gather at present any 
idea of the form of government that 
might be adopted after the triumph of 
the revolution. The title king is applied 
to several men, along with the chief: Tai- 
ping-wang is the King—they are kings of 
particular places; but in their case it de- 
notes only great officers either in the army 
or in the council, and the elements pre- 
sented now are those of a hereditary 
monarchy, with a peerage. The consti- 
tutional form must at some period come 
into practice, because the Bible is the 
basis of the State. On that point no 
mistake has ever occurred among the re- 
volutionists. They have neither allowed 
their doctrine respecting the Scriptures to 
be mixed with special revelations nor with 
traditions. The Bible is their rule of faith, 
and manners, and morals. They profess 
to take it as their chart and guide in all 
their concerns of life, and they afford re- 
markable evidence that their profession is 
a reality. With that Book as their guide 
they must become honest and liberal po- 
liticians. In this crisis the leaders need 
to secure their liberty, and can scarcely 
be expected to found political systems. 
Genius and intellect must lead, and it will 
be a magnificent blessing to China if 
mental power be successful in alliance 
with moral worth. 
Hung-jin has even in the emergency 
found time to make a declaration of pur 
poses respecting the local management of 
the new kingdom, or of the empire, under 
the new men and the new system. He 
urges his relative to employ only men of 
good character, to pay them sufficiently, 
and to punish bribery and corruption. 
Many improvements can only, he thi 
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all such evil practices as the cultivation | 


of long nails by men, and the binding up 
and deforming of their feet by women; 
stage-playing, ‘cock-fighting , extravagance 
in garments, in gems “and jewellery ; ; even 
in elegant bindings of literary works, as 
we understand one expression to mean; 
which the translator for the Hong Kong 
Register renders “elegant poems and 
compositions.” These things are described 
as either useless or vicious, while the most 
precious possession is the doctrine of the 
“Triune God,” and the most precious 
power is “the influence of the Holy 
Spirit.” Next to faith is science. Hung- 
jin therefore urges the forniation of rail- 
ways steam-engines and telegraphing, with 
a newspaper press for each province. The 
“empty and baseless talk of Taouism 
and Bhuddism,” the “ proud morality of 
Confuscius,” ** monasteries;” and “ nunne- 
ries” should be “ frowned upon” by the 
King, who should encourage the forma- 
tion ‘of churches, the appointment of 
preachers and teachers, and the founda- 
tion of hospitals. 
Social measures occupy a considerable 
portion of Hung-jin’s memorial. He wants 
railways, but apparently sensible that he 
cannot obtain them at once, he requires in 
the meantime a grand trunk road through 
every province “ “thirty cubits wide,” w ith 
branch roads to every city, town, or vil- 
lage; and the establishment of a post- 
office at regular intervals, implying a mail 
service. Land-surveyors are to be placed 
over the road’. All houses must be built 
with the necessary strength, and all streets 
must be planned with regularity. A vil- 
lage magistracy and a village police niust 
be appointed for these purposes, and they 
imply “ municipal institutions.” All able- 
bodied persons, rich or poor, must employ 
themselves in some kind of labour, for a 
minimum of six hours daily, since “ God 
in punishing Adam ordered that by the 
sweat of his brow mar should eat bread ;” 
and for the good of the State. If the 
able-bodied and strong should work, the 
aged, the sick, the young, and the helpless 
need protection, for which provision may 
be made by the appropriation of the lands 
attached to the Bhuddist and Taouist 
monasteries and nunneries, and to the 
temples. The buildings should be em- 
ployed as churches for ‘Christian worship, 
and the proceeds of the fund would meet 
the outlay for the hospitals already named, 
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and others for the maintenance of the 
blind, the deaf, and thedumb. Hung.jin, 
like Jolin Knox, i in Scotland, three hund. 
red years ago, wishes to apply the pro- 
perty which has accumulated under the 
priesthood as a provision for the poor, 
while he also expects it to meet the ex. 


penses of worship. Although education 
is not so much neglected in China as 
many persons in this country may imagine, 
yet the new legislator of the revolution. 
ists requires an ‘addition to the educ ‘ational 
institutions of the country; and he says 
that all foundations for this purpose should 
be encouraged. 

The Chinese require many mechanical 
improvements, and Hung-jin proposes a 
patent law for the benefit of inventors, 
which is founded on the principle adopted 
in our own country, and in all civilised 
lands. Mineral wealth should be drawn 
into the public service where it may exist 
in hidden quantities, and therefore the 
discoverer of a mine is to be entitled to 
one-fifth of the prodnce—one fifth is to be 
appropriated to the royalty of the State, 
and the remaining three-fifths will belong 
to the workers. This arrangement will 
not aay capitalists working mines and 
employing men on wages; and it will per- 
mit mining by associated companies of 
operatives ; but in time an alteration in 
the arrangement of the “ fifths” may seem 
necessary “to the rulers of the new State. 

The Chinese, like the Hindoos, transact 
a large portion of their business with a 
coinage of inferior metals, and the mere 
conveyance of payments between streets 
in one town becomes a tax on trade. 
Hung-jin proposes the establishment of 
private or jomt-stock banks by men of 
adequate capital, who, on proving their 
possession of means to secure their 
operations, may be authorised to issue 4 
paper currency which, with greater fami- 
liarity in the intricacies of the currency 
question than we were entitled to expect 
in a Chinese missionary, he says “ will be 
profitable to themselves, and a great con- 
venience to the Chinese public.” 

Infanticide, notwithstanding many con- 
tradictions and explanations, appears to be 
a common and notorious crime in re: 
as in all heathen lands ; for the oo 
are always right, and the dark 
the earth continue to be the ins 
horrid cruelty. Hung-jin states that Pe 
practice will not admit apology, and must 
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“be made criminal;’—his own poor-law | 
rovides against want, if the public land, | 
which he allocates for the support of hos- 
pitals, be adequate in extent. 
Indirect taxation finds favour with 
the new man, and he seeks the appoint- 
ment of custom-house officers, who shall 
collect the proper dues, and be liable to 
unsihment for any corrupt practices or 
extortion. The rule must seem very ob- | 
jectionable to Mandarins, who have col- 
lected great fortunes by extortion and 
the sale of ora @ crime particu- 
larly repudiated by these new people as a 
ss injustice to merit and to the State. 
With more wisdom than has been occa- 
sionally displayed in our acts of Parlia- 
ment, this modern legislator says that 
even undue influence should not be used 
to thwart energy and talent ; and the man 
who gives, along with the man who seeks 
it, should be alike degraded. , 

Punishment is a delicate subject of 
legislation in all countries, and the Chi- 
nese second King thinks it should be 
made reproductive, cr, to some extent, 
self-supporting ; and so he would send the 
greater number of criminals to work in 
chained gangs on the roads; he is appa- 
rently annoyed at capital punishments, 
on account of the Sixth Commandment, 
and yet he admits their necessity or pro- 
priety in extreme cases; and when they 
must be adopted, by an ingenious process 
of reasoning, he recommends hanging; for, 
he says, the executioners have less to do 
with that than with any other manner of 
killing a criminal. This distinction may 
not be considered important by those per- 
sons who have not read many works on 
China, but it is one of the greatest reforms 
ever proposed by man. We are to remem- 
ber that he is not a speculative writer, 
offering opinions ; for the suggestions, 
drawn out by Hung-jin are endorsed by 
Hung-siu-tsuen, and have become the law 
of seventy to eighty millions of people, 
with a great army. All these people have 
been accustomed to punishments of pain 
and torture, rather than punishments of 
diligence and work. Depraved ingenuity 
has been employed in devising the most 
cruel and protracted means of — a 
fellow-creature out of existence. The late 
Commissioner Lin found apologists and 
friends in thiscountry, although he boasted 
the peculiarity of having ordered the death 





of two to three hundred thousand persons, 
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and is supposed to have actually caused 
one hundred thousand persons to be be- 
headed in the province over which he ruled. 
Will no voice be raised in favour of the 
young Christian missionary who revolu- 
tionises the cruelty of law in a sentence ? 
The Mantchoo dynasty pays for the ears 
of its enemies because parcels of heads were 
found to be bulky—offers rewards for the 
assassination of its foes, ennobles the poi- 
soner, chops down its prisoners of war, or 
nails them up to wooden bars—yet has its 
apolagists, its friends, and its supporters 
in the high places of our land; and will 
only a few pens be moved to befriend a 
dynasty that abolishes all torture under 
its sway by the brief’ signature—Tai-ping 
wang? We shall deem it ever one pri- 
vilege of life that we have been permitted 
to use our pen in an attempt to dispel 
the apathy respecting this great heel 
tion in our own country, of which even 
yet missionary agents and societies speak 
with bated breath in whispered words, as 
if, peradventure, it may be dangerous to 
abolish torture over one-third of the world, 
and adopt among one-third of our own 
race our Bible as the rule of faith, and the 
guide of Governments. We profess to 
to thank God for all his mercies to man- 
kind, and among others for Hung-jin 
and ITung-siu-tsuen, whom he, so far as 
men can judge, has qualified for the 
createst achivement of our times, and 
may have made the destined  instru- 
ments of breaking a cruel bondage, and 


in one generation doubling the number of 


professed disciples of Christianity. 
Foreign politics find a place in these 
Nankin statements. Their author has 
formed a practical acquaintance only with 
the foreigners who frequent the open 
ports of China. He does not, therefore, 
advise the admission of foreigners e- 
rally to the interior of the empire. How 
could he be expected to give that counsel 
after the specimens of our people whom 
he has met in the Chinese ports? He 
states that trade should be conducted with 
foreigners, as we understand, without limi- 
tation to special ports, and he urges the 
propriety of admitting missionaries and 
all scientific men to all parts of the 
empire. Although he even yous 
doubts in one passage respecting the pro- 
rm of capital punishments, yet he for- 
ids in another the th, sale, or use of 


opium on the pain of death. That evil 
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is to be met in the most emphatic man- 
ner, and with the severest punishment ; 
and this resolution has cost to the revo- 
lutionists the sympathy of all the houses 
connected with this “pleasant” curse of the 
flowery land and its people. Wine, spirits, 
and tobacco occupy no higher place than 
opium in the affection of the legislator. 
All narcotics are grouped together, and 
their employment or manufacture is for- 
bidden by the sternest of all Maine Liquor 
Laws. In the course of time the new 
state may reduce the punishment proposed 
against these offences, but the opium in- 
terest is now bitterly incensed at its inflic- 
tion. Resistance to this business is the 
real blasphemy committed by the fol- 
lowers of Tai-ping-wang; for although 
the mandarins fulminate proclamations 
against opium, yet they are generally cor- 
ruptible; and it is a question of chests, 
more or few, that the smuggler considers 
as he reads their statements and “ trem- 
blingly obeys ;” but the “ fanatics,” as he 
styles the men from Kwangsi, are more 
ruthless, and the opium merchant has 
less hope of corrupting them than of 
purchasing their opponents. 

The British people will, perhaps, con- 
sider the introduction of their manutac- 
tures, the construction of railways, of 
steam boats, of engines, and machinery, 
equivalent for the business in opium if it 
should be completely uprooted. 


BRITISH RELATIONS IN THE EAST. 


Ovr national politics are naturally di- 
rected by our interests, although the latter 
should not interfere with the superior 
claims of truth and righteousness. At 
present we have, in war with the old 
empire of China, a justification for seck- 
ing peace with the new power. _E:xperi- 
ence has shown the folly of relying on 
any treaties made with the Chinese autho- 
rities of the north, and that is another 
reason for assisting more reliable men in 
the south. Intimate relations must sub- 
sist between us and the Chinese, but on 
that account we should more carefully 
avoid the risk of a continued intimacy in 
war. ‘So far from providing against this 
contingency, our representatives haying 
drifted into hostilities with the Mantchoo 
dynasty, rush into war with the Tai-ping 
wangites. It is the most foolish exhibi- 
tion in history. Perhaps we should no, 
have been at war with Pekin, but as_ 
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suredly we ought not to have war with 
Nankin at the same time. We may not 
be right in assailing the heathen Tartars 
but we are undoubtedly wrong in attack. 
ing, during the same month, the Christian 
Chinese. 

Our representatives blunder by oppos. 
ing our imperial interests, and sin by com- 
mitting a moral wrong. We have only 
to remember the dread entertained of 4 
Russian invasion of India by way of Aff. 
ghanistan, through Herat or Peshawu, 
to see that the consolidation of Russian 
power on the Amoor, is a serious matter, 
More than Russia lost in prestige by the 
Crimean hostilities was gained in terri- 
tory from China when the Czar Alexander 
seized the Amoor and its banks. Russia 
now governs an important and large dis 
trict north of Pekin, with a hardy popu- 
lation, the kith and kin of those Tartars 
who fought well at the Taku forts in 
August last: Russian officers will train 
them into disciplined soldiers, and we 
know them to be brave. Russian gold 
will find ammunition, artillery, and stores 
for them, and Russia will experience no 
difficulty in conquering the plains north 
of Pekin, or by assimilating the Chincse 
partially to their Muscovite soldiers in 
raising the most formidable army that the 
world has ever seen under one man’s 
eagles. This revolution must be a work 
of time, but living men may sce it com- 
pleted, and find that Russia’s road to 
India is through the Kwangsi mountains, 
where branches of the Burhampooter 
have their springs, and whence the Irra- 
waddy draws its infant waters. British 
statesmen of ordinary foresight would see 
the risk, and hasten to meet it by acknow- 
ledging a power that would effectually 
check Russia in “ Asia of the east and 
north.” China will be Evangelical or 
Greek in religion ; enslaved or free in po- 
litics ; British or Russian in feeling, and 
in the might of its future power. 4 

sritish statesman should seize the tide, 
and make friends to his country of the 
greatest mation in numbers on the world. 

Our representatives in China blunder, 
and they sin. We have only been able 
to indicate the blunder, and can lay, as It 
were, no more than a few sentences on 
the ‘sin. The Kwangsi revolution bas 
maintained itself in China for ten years. 
It has seized the ancient capital and held 
it for six or seven of these years. It pre 
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sents 2 constituted administration, dis- 
ensing law, and preserving order. [In 
his campaign of 1860 its armies have 
beaten the Imperialists in several battles, 

and have gained an immediate accession 
of territory. 
the army near § hanghai was entitled to 
take possession of the seaport belonging 
to the district. 
but they had a separate quarter of the 
city assioned to them. Into that quarter 
he intimated that his forces would not 
ass. He informed our consul of his de- 

termination to protect property and all 


the interests of trade; yet the approach of 


his army was the signal of an attack by 
the British and French artillery. Per- 
haps the French were inost forward in 
this proceeding, but the English assisted. 
Our men proceeded to China on a hostile 
mission against the Emperor at Pekin. 
That errand neither ¢ gave nor could have 
supplied them with any reason for attack- 
ing the King at Nankin. Our Govern- 
ment have not acknowledged his inde- 
corgi but he has for ten years de facto 
ruled certain districts, and for five or six 
years he has been de facto King at Nan- 
kin. Our Government in its intercourse 
with Huropean nations has asserted the 


rule that kings are to be acknowledged | 


who maintain “thei r ground de facto with- 


out inquiring too closely de jure. 


France. Great statesmen should not 
make a mere convenience of their princi- 
ples. Elastic they may he, but they 
should be something not quite liquid. 
Even if our Government do not recog- 
nse the rev olution, on no pretence can 
the revolutionists be charged with the 
acts of the Pekin Tartars. The Kw angsi 
men are lable to be beheaded, to be 
nailed to pillars, or to die by w hatsoever 
death a Tartar can kill them, if they fall 
into the power of the mandarins, yet 
they are aes to be held liable for the pro- 
ceedings of persons whose influence they 
week to destroy, and whose allegiance 
they disavow. If we cannot recé ognise 


their collective existence, we need not | 


cast impediments and obstructions in 
their path to independence. When the 
ritish Government will not fight for, it 
need not fight against them, but that 
Course is ursned its represe ntatives 
Without authority. 


by 
‘They were employed 


{ts general in command of 
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Foreigners resided there, | 





We: ask | 


for the policy in China that is applied to _ 
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) ~ os _— 
no power to slaughter persons 
at war with the Tartars. A ge- 
of great importance is in- 


includes 
who are 
neral questioa 


cluded in this special case. Our repre- 
sentatives in distant lands appear to 
think that they may enjoy a faiteau of 


natives when they please, at our expense, 
for our honour and their own profit. The 
practice, besides being murder in each 
case,is otherwise inconvenient. The British 
diplomatists and officers at Shanghai in 
August last, had no better right to shoot 
the Kwangsi men, than a battalion of 
volunteers have to take rifle exercise on a 
British mob. The eases would not be 
precisely similar, but the right of thoot- 
ing would be precisely one in each 
instance, for no right what: exists 
either in the one or the other. 

Soochow had been seized by the Chris- 
tian revolutionists, and after giy ing ample 
notice, the y approac ‘hed Sh: anehat in 
August. Possession of the port Was 
necessary to them as a means of commu- 
nicating with the sea, selling their pro- 
duce and purchasing or receiving imple- 
ments of war. Shanghai is the ntti al 
port of the district, which they had con- 
quered, and would have fallen to them 
except for the presence of the allied forces. 
The British commander declined to march 
out of the city and attack the Kwangsi 
men according to the wish of the French, 
but he compounded with honesty and his 
tempter, by agreeing to dete md the Tar- 
tars in the old city. Shanghai is one of 
the Chinese ports opened by former agree- 
ments with the Government of Pekin for 
foreign trade. A separate quarter of the 
city, “forming an independent town, had 
been assi; ened for the she ‘an residents. 
The Allies were entitled to adopt mea- 
sures for the sec urity of this place and of 
their property in that quarter during the 
struggle that was threatened, but ‘they 
were not by any custom or law of ni itions 


justified in ‘adopting any other step. The 
Chinese Emperor was not one of — 
allies, for they were then engaged in an 


Invasion of his me tropolits in provinee. 


The Nankin ruler was not one of their 


enemies, for he had sought their friend- 


& subdue the Tartars, but that business | 


‘Tartar city. 


ship, and had never done them harm. 
When an officer of the wee ae sent 
letters to them, they returned the docu- 
ments unopened, On one ovteasion it is 


said that his messenger was slain in the 
Finally as, in August, 
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approached the place, the British and 
French authorities, according to the Patrie, 
a Parisian paper, served him with the 
following notice :— 


The rebels are, it seems, awaiting reinforce- 
ments, which flock to them from the large towns 
they have previously occupied. They are for the 
moment quiet, 

A difficulty was experienced in transmitting 
the ultimatum above mentioned to the rebel camp. 
At last a young Englishman, attached to the 
Legation, volunteered to carry it, accompanied by 
an English soldier. The despatch is as follows :— 
“ To the Chiefs of the Armed Bands occupying Sou- 

Tsou and Sun-Kian. 

“ TIaving learned that armed bands were near 
Shanghai, we, commanding the military and 
naval forces of his Majesty the Emperor -of the 
French at Shanghai, announce by the present 
document, that the city of Shanghai, and the 
foreign establishments thereto appertaining, are 
occupied militarily by the forces of his Majesty 
the Emperor of the French and his ally the Queen 
of Great Britain. The commanders, in conse- 
quence, declare, to all whom it may concern, that 
if armed parties attack or approach the positions 
occupied by them, they will be considered as 
enemies by the allied forces, and treated accord- 
ingly. 

“16th of August, 1860,” 


The rebels, as they are termed, not- 
withstanding this intimation, advanced to 
Shanghai, but they committed no injury 
to European persons or property. 

Whatever may have been their inten- 
tions, they did nothing inconsistent with 
their leader’s statements, which we shall 
subsequently quote. The authors of the 
Shanghai Market Report are not favour- 
able witnesses to the conduct and courtesy 
of those leaders who detest nothing more 
than opium, but that journal says :— 


On the 18th ult., the rebels, according to pro- 
mise, appeared before Shanghai, and made a feeble 
attempt on the south and west gates, but were 
repulsed with great less from the fire kept up by 
the English forces on the walls. They retired 
out of range, and remained for the next day quiet; 
but on Monday the 20th ult., they appeared in 
greater numbers, and advanced in a threatening 
manner towards the foreign settlement, with the 
Pap intention of attacking it, and it is pro- 
bable they expected a rising of the Chinese popu- 
lation at the same time. All precautionary 
measures were taken, the volunteers were called 
out and the barricades closed, while the troops 
commenced to operate upon them with shell and 
rockets. They remained firm fer some time but 
without making any return, until finally they 
began to fall back, unable to stand against the 
continual fire kept up on them, the despatch boats, 
Nimrod and Pioneer, throwing shell from their 
large guns right over the settlement into their 
very midst. They soon retired out of range, and 
since then have gone off altogether, after sending 
a letter to the consuls stating their surprise at the 





warm reception which had been given them; and 
also that they had been induced to come down 
here by foreigners who had visited them at Soo. 
chow, and which we believe to be more or legs 
correct. 


No official despatch has been published 
in this country respecting the achieve. 
ments of the British and French garrisons 
of Shanghai, in repulsing the rebels, by 
whom they had never been attacked,' 
Some inquisitive member of Parliament 
may excavate extracts of these recordsfrom 
the papers of the Foreign Office, or those 
of the Secretary of the Navy, or the Se. 
eretary at War, although we think it pro- 
bable that our commanders and consul, 
having enjoyed a little private shooting, 
may not have deemed it necessary to 
make a note of this manslaughter. The 
commander of the Kwangsi forces thought 
differently, and we subjoin his indignant 
remonstrance addressed to the French 
consul, as it appeared translated in the 
Parisian Patrie :— 


“Li, by the veritable authority of heaven, In- 
erial Commissary, Minister of State, Com- 
mandant of the Guard, pacificator and promoter 
of real happiness and real civilisation, General- 
in-Chief, publishes the following ordinances by 
order, to whosoever it may concern to know 
them :— 

‘The dynasty of the Tsings having terminated, 
the genuine holy master was born to deliver the 
world; and I, the Minister of State, received the 
special mission of his Majesty with respect to the 
punishment of crime. From the departure of 
the Kouang-si, I have gained every battle, and! 
have not failed in a single enterprise. A few 
days ago my soldiers arrived at Sou-Tcheou (or 
Sou-Tse), and your kingdom desired me on several 
occasions to come here to Shanghai (the mer- 
chants who had gone among them as before 
stated) to conclude in person certain commercial 
arrangements for the benefit of all parties. Also, 
after the capture of Sun-Kian, I, the Minister of 
State, hastened here as soon as possible, in order 
to conclude a treaty of commerce, and not with 
the intention of seeking any cause of quarrel. 

“ Now I read in the communication you have 
sent me some senseless words, and they surprise 
me. I, the Minister of State, commanding, by 
the authority of the loyal King, several thou- 
sands of the most valiant captains, and myriads 
of soldiers, I could find no difficulty in making 
myself master of such a microscopic spot % 
Shanghai at any moment, to annihilate it and 
make it utterly disappear. I come then into your 
vicinity in person; why do I not loose my troops 
tothe attack? The reason is that we are alt ¢ 
the religion, and all obedient to the same prince 

les. 


“Tt follows that, were I to commence the attack, 
bam 





* Since this column was in type the despatches have 
been published, We print them in the Political Nar- 


rative. 
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suo —. ry 1 ea gy nage ge of it 1s true that guilt unrepented is a pro- 

the same anil Vy; at Walci 1e dynasty 0 sing ces ) > 3 . »e i : - . s har- 

would only laugh and rejoice. | ess of planting and sowing, and its hi 
vests are sure. 


“ Moreover, it is obvious that your kingdom is 
at war with the dynasty of the Tsings, since you The document addressed to the British 


rye i ‘ = . en *.9 . . . . 
. Fr Now, at present the armies r | ; Deh Was: A 
Yes or no 0 present the armies of my perhaps, be rendered by a superio1 trans- 


empire, seeking to have the mountains and rivers | iam 
delivered to us, make uncompromising war upon | ator. 
the dynasty of Tsing. It is that dynasty we are The following proclamation was sent by the 
at war with, and not with any foreign Powers. British authorities at Shanghai to the insurgent 


“For the rest, commerce is for us all an affair | chiefs: it was despatched on the 16th of August, 
of the utmost importance, and, from the day that | put appears not. to have reached them antil the 
we should arrive at a proper understanding, it | 22nd, when Mr. Forrest rode out with it to the 
may be carried on whenever you may think fit. | pebel camp, and was favourably received by the 
Is this not acting towards you with greater | ohjefs. , , 
liberality than the dynasty of the Tsings has Notification from the military and naval com- 
done? Put the communication that has been | manders of her Britannic Majesty's forces at 
transmitted to me is so full of errors that I cannot | Shanghai:— : 
explain them. They are certainly not according >, 
tothe principles of faith and concord which should 
be common tous all. The object is obviously to 
bring about a misunderstanding. Am I mistaken 
on this head? Thisis why I proclaim, even here, 
our commands to all you foreign kingdoms. Know 
that if vou will, according to what has already 
been said to you in the manifesto, establish and 
continue your trade, you can do so by concluding 





“Reports having reached us of an armed force 
having been collected in the neighbourhood of 
Shanghai, we, the commanders of the military 
and naval forces of her Britannic Majesty at 
Shanghai, hereby give notice that the city of 
Shanghai and foreign settlement are militarily 
occupied by the forces of her Britannic Majesty 
and her ally the Emperor of the French, and they 
a special convention on this subject. But if you warn all persons that if armed bodies of men 
dare to undertake hostilities and give occasion for attack or approach the positions held by them, 
difficulties, my soldiers shall precipitate themselves they will be considered as commencing hostilities 
upon you like a torrent, my commands shall quit against the allied forces, and will be dealt with 

: Mme. accordingly. 


» lips, strong as a mountain. mn : . . 
my apt seven a | ial ‘To the officers in command of the forces in 
‘Attend the result, and you will find who will possession of Soochow and other places.” 
Ss ‘ i < we 


be the victors. Fortunately you have time for ~. = ' , 
reflection, so as not at some future period to have Che French ultimatum is couched in the same 
, ! ~rme rT mie oc — . Best 
to regret and reproach yourselves with your own | ‘™™%. A reply could not (says the Paris 
imprudence. These are my special orders, ad- Patrie) be obtained immediately, so it was pro- 
dressed to Fa (Favre), superior military comman- posed to the English to join us in @ sortie upon 
dant, and Pou (Butel, commanding the Marine), the rebels: we are convinced that in acting thus 
military and naval-commandants of the great | ¥° should repulse them definitively, and that 
empire of France at Shanghai they would never attack us again. The English, 

“a < Ld ‘ i c . al . . . . . 
“The 14th day of the 7th moon of the 10th however, formally refused to join us in the ex- 
pedition, which we could not undertake of our 


year of the Celestial dynasty of the Tai-ping.” . 
AcGusT 24.—Notwithstandine this reply, the | °W2 accord, unfortunately, without the help of 
- ’ ” aaer ss Ya lakes on . ? , WW y - 
our allies. 


rebels begin to leave the country, and we are in- : 
formed that their general has quitted Zi-ka-wei, | ,, A reply was, however, amr e the French and 
having previously placarded a notice on the gates ritish ultimatum; and in a letter from the 
forbidding the 4 se to pillage, which has not Chang Wang, addressed to the Various consuls at 
prevented them, however, from plundering all the Shanghai, occur the following ponerse: he 
goods deposited by the Christian fugitives. Cate, = -ae-ping- leen-kwo, 10th year, 7th moon, 
Aveust 25.—The rebels have completely dis- one _ day,”- corresponds in the rebel calendar 
appeared. The fathers, having no confidence in | © the 21st of August :— 


their promises, have profitted by this circumstance “Le, the Loyal Prince of the Heavenly 
to transport into Shanghai all that was left at | Dynasty, &c., addresses this communication to 
Zi-ka-wei, you, the honourable Consuls of Creat Britain, 

On the 26th, 27th, and 23th everything was United States of America, Portuzal, and other 
perfectly tran: juil. countries. 


nm. s , ° . “ That good faith must be kept is the principle 
a | his doc ument 18 composed m the which guides our dynasty in its friendly fr 
ugh fly Inge phraseology of the ust, with other peoples ; but deceitful forgetfulness of 
but it has a od sense and sound reason- | previous arrangements is the real cause of foreign 
lg, which the acute logicians of Paris er ve ——— a wrony. sie ait 
C " AE... —— a | © The French have violated their faith, an 
age | Ritle — may tr Pe to | broken the peace between us. Since they have, 
ni Who have not any better artillery | in advance, acted thus contrary to reason, if they 
than gingalls, but who will answer to God henceforth remain fixed at Shanghai to carry on 
for blood iniquitously shed? He has. their mercantile business, they may so manage, 
made this inquisition in Paris ere now, | ae if they again — me our territory to 
wad h h ’ | trade, or pass into our boundaries, 1, so far as I 
c may have another there s00n 3 | am concerned, may, in a spirit of maynanimity, 

ut of the French, as of us, and of all, bear with their presence, and refrain from reckone 
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ing with them on the past. 
othicers, however, who have now been subjected 
to their deceit, must all be filled with indignation 


and desirous of revenge ; and it is to he feared 


that they will not again be permitted, at their 
convenience, to repair to our territory. 
“On coming to Soochow I had the general 


command of upwards of one thousand officers, | 


and several tens of thousands of soldiers—a brave 
army which has power to put down all opposi- 
tions, and whose power is strong as the hills. If 
we had the intention of attacking Shanghai, then 
what city have they not subdued? What place 
have they not stormed ? 

“T have, however, taken into consideration that 
you and we alike worship Jesus, and that, after 
all, there exists between us the relationship of a 
common basis and common doctrines. Moreover, 
I came to Shanghai to make a treaty, in order to 
see us connected together by trade and commerce. 
I did not come for the purpose of fighting with 
you. HadI at once commenced to attack the 
city and kill people, that would have been the 
same as the members of one family fighting 
amongst themselves, which would have caused 
the ups to ridicule us, 

“Turther, among the people of foreign nations 
at Shanghai there must be varieties in capacity 
and disposition ; there must be men of sense, who 
know the principles of right, and are well aware 
of what is advantageous and what injurious. 
They cannot all covet the money of the impish 
dynasty, and forget the general trading interests 
in this country. 

“Tfence I shall for the present repress this 
day's indignation, and charitably open a path by 
which to alter our present positions towards each 
other. Tam extremely apprehensive that if my 
soldiers were to take Shanghai, they would not 
be able to distinguish the good from the bad, in 
which case I shall be without grounds to come 
before Jesus the Heavenly Elder Brother. Ont 
of a fecling of deep anxiety on your betalf, Tam 


, 

i 
7 
if 


constrained to make an earnest statement to von, 
foreign nations, aS TO whiat is visdom anc what 
folly in these aftuirs; and as to the amount of 
advantages and injury of the different courses open 
to you, I beg vou, foreign nations, again carefully 
to consider what course would be gainful, what a 
losing one. 

“Should any of your honourable nations regret 
what has occurred, and hold friendly relations 
with our State to be best, they need have no ap- 
prehensions in coming to consult with me. | 
treat people according to right principles, and 
will certainly not subject them to any indignities. 


Should, however, you, honourable nations, still 


continue to be deluded by the imps, follow their | 


lead in all things, without reflecting on the diffe- 
rence between you, you must not blame me if 
hereafter vou find it difficult to pass along the 
channels of commerce, and if there is no outlet for 
native produce, 

“T have to beg all vou, honourable nations, to 
again and again weieh in your minds the circum- 
stances; and now write this special communica- 
tion, and trust vou wil! faveur me with a reply. 
I beg to make inquiries after your health. 

re ° ‘y ’ , ? * 

“OP. 
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(True trervsiation } 


4 'r Ale ewe a . 99 
«“ Jonn A. T. Meapows, Interpreter, 


Our forces and | 


The Kwangsi leader, when he wrote 


these documents, was probably conversant’ 


| with the occurrences at Shanghai in 1854, 
| when the rebels then in possession of the 
| town were assailed by the French, while 
'the British refused to join that attack, 
| He may have also been acquainted with 
the proposals of the French to attack his 
forces in July and August last in the 
field, and their rejection by the British 
officers. He must have been informed 
also, that the destruction of one suburb 
of Shanghai, mercilessly burned by the 
French under the pretence of defending 
a town which they plundered, was not an 
offence wherein the British soldiers par- 
ticipated. Other reasons may have af- 
fected the style adopted by the Chief in 
the different documents; but his letter 
to the British commander and consul, is 
a mournful, and to us a painful rebuke of 
the slaughter of men who came as our 
friends, and were cut down by our Arm- 
strong guns. The Shanghai crime has 
vet to be investigated, and we cannot be- 
heve that the persons chargeable with 
this guilt will not hear of its discussion 
at an early date in the next session of 
Parliament. The French professed to 
defend Shanghai, but how was. that 

The China Mail 





defence conducted ? 
says i— 

“Mir. Mills resides is one of the mission houses 
near south gate, and soon after noon on Saturday 
last, whilst preparing to move to the foreign 
settlement, he suddenly found his house sur- 
rounded by a numerous body of men, whom he at 
first mistook for Imperialist soldiers, but subse- 
quently discovered to be veritable long-haired 
rebels, Their leader, an exceedingly bright, in- 
telligent-looking man, dressed in satin, and wear- 
ing on his arm three bracelets, one of jade stone, 
another of gold, and the third of silver, entered 
into conversation with Mr. Mills, asked him 
whether he worshipped the Heavenly Ruler, and 
on being satisfied on this point, promised that his 
men should not molest him nor injure any of the 
inisstonary houses or property, and then posted Up 
a notice to that effect, telling his followers, ‘This 
man also worships Jesus: vou are to esteem him 
as a brother.” The chief dismounted from bis 








; cate 
| horse and entered Mr. Mills’ house, and treatec 


his forced host with marked courtesy and friend- 
‘liness. On being shown a New Testament and 
some Christian tracts, he made the remark that 
he did not understand these things very wel 
Some of the rebels were anxious to obtain posse* 
sion of the house in order to plant guns on if, but 
on Mr. Mills appealing to the chief the deal 
wae abandoned. During the colloquy the re? I 
bad} liscovered from the wall, and on leaving 

missionary house they were fired on. ¥t 
Mills and some friends, including a missionary 


lady, then thought it time to escape with 
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speed to safer quarters. En route for the settle- 
ment they passed through the Eastern suburb, 
which, to their great surprise, they found in 
possession of numerous straggling bodies of rebels 
up to within a few yards of the French quarter. 
The missionary party received, however, 10 mo- 
lestation in their Hight. ‘We also worship. the 
Heavenly Rrer ‘being fi m0 d quite a sufficient 
password, fr. Mi ls describes the main body of 
rebels as ds sperate-looking fellows, badly clad 
and armed, but rend ring r implicit obedience to 

their leacers. It 3 isright to sav that the pup 
the missionary premises was strictly 
is found that no injury has been 


propert . 
A 


, 
+ 


yonoured ; 
done To house or 


— ou 


The name of this missionary is diier- 

ently spelt in ditterent Ile is, 
we believe, a son of Mr. W. Milne, a na- 
tive of Aberdeenshire, who 
the early missionaries to China. The 
son pursues his father's steps, and Is ei- 
ploy ed by the Londo: ) Mitssionary Sock ty. 
By his circumstances and position he is 
familiarly acguunted with the Chinese 
character; and he is a remarkably shrewd 
man, not likely to become the victim of 
any imposition. ile writes that the 
suburb was burned by the rench, and 
that their soldiers cominitted the most 
brutal oifences towards the inhabita mts, 
who were neither Imperia ists nor Levo- 
lutionists, but persons who desired to pur- 
sue their business in peace. Not only did 
the French plunder the place and add 
personal offences to stealing, but British 
clerks and merchants are charged, not by 
Mir. Milne, but by others, with the re- 
ceipt ot pinned ler; and individual 
charges himself in a letter which has been 
publis shed in this country with participa- 
tion in that guilt. The opinions of the 
missionaries in China on the defence of 
Shanghai, will yet be collected and pub- 
lished; but the following extract is from 
a letter written by Mr. Car stairs, a young 
missionary of the English Pre :byteriat 
Church, who is well known in 
for he only lett its University a few years 
since; and was distinguished there tor 
many good qualities. He preferred a 
hard life in China to prospects of useful- 
hess at home, and yet we have no reastn 
to suppose him capable of assuming too 
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favourable views of the Chinese revolu- | 


tion. He asks for the movers in that 


work only such justice as we give to the 
political reformer in Europe who wants 
to solder together disunited provinces. 
These ts al along with the invitation to mis- 
sionaries, sent by two of their kings, and many 
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other proofs of their friendliness to foreigners, had 
rais d great hopes, which have receive da painful 
check by the news of the sad collision at Shanghat 
between them and the allied forces. By the time 
this reaches you, you will probably have later 
news; my re marks app ly only to the state of 
matters up to August >), our latest date But 
the }) liey Indicated by that hostile collision, and 
hy ine contemptuous bearing of the Plenipoten- 
tiarles towards the Tai-pings, seems to augur a 
conrse of active hostility towards them. They 


still desire to be friendly towards us. They have 
#bundantly proved this by their words and their 
tions. One of the last items of news was that 
vy stll contrived to convey proclamations Into 
Shanghal announcn their friendliness to 
foreloners, nd that some caught in this pacific 
tion were slain by the French soldiers. We 
have treated them as rob! pirates; the re- 


speciful communications frou thy ivp rulers 
of a powerful kingdom have been returned 
opened by the Plenipetentiaries, and the messen- 
vers beheaded by the linpertalists, who could not 

an hour but for our pr “otec tlio! - | 


hold the citv 
you, to call ov all who value 


uh 


, , , ' 
would seek. through 


civil and vious liberty, to call on our Siovern- 
pi to follow a poli y of non-intervention be- 
reen imperialists and ins nts, (‘an that be 
had for Asia which is good r Europe ¥ Shall 


applaud the ‘Tuscan who bursts the chain of 
an alien tyrant, and the Sicilian who disowns 
aileclanese to a fees alien opp. and shall we 


fetters of the T; on the 


"CSSOF 5 


interfere to rivet the urtar 
qovit ‘en pi ‘ovinces of China ? Jt is vain to say 
heat we ou ly protect our Owl cormiperce. The 
I from Shanghai weakens the force and the 
restize of the Tai-pings; and while we pe Nd that 
ivy we shelter Imperial soldiers and mandarins, 
who will make it the base of operations to endea- 
vour the recovery of what they have lost. Nay, 
ore; we deprive the Tai-pings of their only good 
outlet for trade and inlet tor the instruments of 
war. Which the Jmperialist ol nh easily Sar- 
Cinia without Genoa, Tuscany without Leghorn, 
Levpt Withe ut Al xandria or rather wiih th 
ports In an enemy's hand—such is the Tai-ping 
kin lom without Shamchai Yet a it- 
ever trade mav remain, ¥ e actua'ly assist our own 
eucmies to obtain the customs. We have forbid 
our subjects to assist in collccting the dues for 
an t71O% vampenl of (hima; ind those who had 
been so acting dave had to resin 


, under a warn- 
°, . . 
tit would now be treasonable 
a State with which we are at 
d the blood 
to our ene niles that 


Vaiuable customs have 


aid) the 


. . . 
’ , — . 
me (it Is 


atl ive same time we s 


mento} 


war: and vet 
of our country 
very eity where th ost 
been levied. 

We mech fear that 


reserve 


Irench wish to pick a 
quarrel with the insurgents for the b netit of the 
Romish Church and the spread of | French intlu- 
ence. Oh! may British power never be prostituted 
to such purposes! 

Nou-intervention implies that where the Tai- 
pings have established their sway and come in 


contact with places ¥- cessible to us, We recognise 


hem as sovereigns de facto, as indeed an inde- 
pende nt kingdom, while we are at war with the 
Cabinet of Pekin; and after we wena peace We 
may equally maintain friendly relations with the 
independent Court of Naukin, which, for now 
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about ten years, has kept up its independence, 
which numbers its subjects (as far as we can 
learn) by tens of millions; which seems capable 
of developing an abundant trade in tea, silks, Ke. ; 
and which possesses, to a large extent, community 
of faith with ourselves—acknowledging, at least, 
the Old and New Testaments as the supreme rule 
of faith. 


The errors which remain in their creed and 
worship are not wonderful in those who have 
obtained so little light to illumine the darkness of 
ages. Let us pray earnestly to the God of all 
grace that our relations to the new Tai-ping king- 
dom may be such that our more abundant light 
may have that free entrance among them which 
they themselves desire, so that all the darkness 
may soon be dispelled. 

CaRSTAIRS DOUGLAS. 


Another letter by Mr. Swainson, also 
a young Scotchman, employed by the 
English Presbyterian Church in the same 
mission, has been also published. The 
writer urges the injustice of the course 
pursued towards the insurgents, and 
states as the result of his inquiries, that 
the movement has all the symptoms of a 
sincere revolution in favour of Chris- 
tianity, and of a great political reform. 
We could adduce other evidence, if tes- 
timony, however profuse, could be better 
than the declaration of principles, which 
we have either abridged or quoted. Chris- 
tian neutrality is a favourable phrase of 
our statesmen concerning India—all that 
is required from them now respecting 
China is neutrality—an honest and strict 
neutrality, and that we are entitled to 
alike on political and religious grounds. 


The subjects of a constitutional count 
are responsible for the acts of their Go- 
vernment. They cannot profess to be 
clear from national iniquities unless they 
protest against them. In this case, our 
imperial and mercantile interests are 
closely involved in the discharge of our 
political and religious duties. Duty some- 
times needs a little sacrifice of self and 
selfish interests and notions. Here it 
asks only foresight for ourselves, and 
Justice to ourselves in being just to others. 

All these documents which we have 
copied or used, have been in this country 
since the commencement of November, 
with the exception of the correspondence. 
In the newspaper press the Chinese revo- 
lutionists have few active friends, because 
they are new men. ‘Thus the greatest 
moral marvel of our own, or of any age, 
is almost unknown in Britain. One morn- 
ing paper is distinguished by its opposi- 
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tion to the allied wars against the Em- 
peror of China on “humane principles ;” 


and its dissatisfaction with the opm . 


trade. ‘The latter cause of its fervency: 
may have an adequate foundation, but in 
the interest of our common humanity it 
were well if all men would join for our 
liberation from the disgrace of having a 
“red” Imperialist on one of the thrones 
of the world. ‘The crimes, the tortures 
committed with the approval and in the 
name of the Pekin dynasty, surpass by 
a hundred fold, all that the Bourbon of 
Naples—now dead—ever accomplished ; 
although the son suffers now in the esii- 
mation of Europe for the father’s guilt. 
May we hope that the cause of Tai-ping- 
wang—not yet apparently stained by 
needless bloodshed, will find friends among 
the philanthropists, who have not been 
turned by a hundred thousand headless 
trunks from their esteem for Commis- 
sioner Lin; who was certainly not a 
much more cruel person than the King of 
Dahomey ? 

We have in China a cause, and a great 
cause, with leaders in whose motives and 
principles we can sympathise. By all the 
hopes that cheer the mind of every real 
Christian for the emancipation of nations 
from the thraldom of heathenism, or a 
false worship of any name and title, we 
are called on to give such aid to these 
revolutionists as may consist with the 
laws of nations; but opposition to themis 
disgrace to our political system, and dis- 
honour to our religious faith. In the cir- 
cumstances that have occurred the British 
people cannot be innocent and silent. 
They can memorialize the Government 
through congregations and municipalities. 
Any man may correspond with his own 
representative, or with the Premier who 
represents us all. The worst foe to the 
right in our emergency is doing nothing. 
Two causes should stir us up to activity. 
First, a Christian power dare not oppose 
itself to a Christian development in 4 
heathen land. The men whom our repre- 
sentatives have slaughtered were not “in- 
telligent” Christians, perhaps, but they 
begged more light from us and we replied 
with artillery. They sought more Bibles, 
we gave them shells. They inquired for 
teachers, our servants taught them prac- 
tically how to die. Yet they afforded no 
hy of insincerity in their new faith. 

ay they not have been among the great 
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Master’s “little ones,” whom it is not 
“safe” to oppress ? 

Next, we are proud of our political creed 
and our sacrifices for political liberty ; but 
is it the wind or the sky that changes in 
a voyage over the Indian Ocean, that all 
our professions here should there be turned 
into a burning and mean lie against free- 
dom and men struggling to be free. The 
opinion of our people on either subject is 
not disputable, but their ignorance is the 
hope of heathenism, of selfish principles, 
and of tyranny—a hope that may be dis- 
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pelled ere again it be too late. If the 
revolutionists were told that Shanghai 
should not be defended by European ar- 
tillery and soldiers; that protection for 
property was our only interest in the 
affairs of Chinese sea-ports ; that we were 
ready to deal with them; to sell them 
what they want in exchange for what we 
wish, one-half of China would be free, and 
a Christian land governed with respect for 
human rights and the Scriptures of 


Truth. 








THE CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT LONDON AND THE WHITE BOOK.* 


Tue antiquity of the City of London is unde- 
niable. It was a place of some note from the 
date of the earlier historic records. A collec- 
tion of houses, not perhaps magnificent, stood 
on the little hills above the Thames, near the 
Fleet river and on both the banks of Wall- 
brook, when the Romans, after invading the 
island, forced their way through Kent into 
Surrey, and probably crossed into Middlesex. 
This town or village had been the capital city 
of a powerful British prince, more than equi- 
‘valent to any of the towns visited by Dr. 
Livingstone in his remarkable tour through 
the central regions of Africa, and we trust 
that it was a more moral city than the metro- 
polis of the King of Dahomey. Our ances- 
tors should have more credit for civilisation 
than is given to them by the historians of 
their invaders. Roman writers were not 
interested in producing the character of the 
nations whom their soldiers conquered, in very 
bright colours, and their testimony should be 
carefully investigated with the light of such 
incidental circumstances as a writer lets out 
occasionally, without considering the results. 
The Britons who resisted the invasion of the 
Romans were a numerous people, for they 
could not otherwise have brought numerous 
armies into the field, or given their antago- 
nists so much trouble as these Romans expe- 
rienced in beating them. The natives of the 
islands then possessed good arms, but the 
buckler, spear, and sword imply a certain de- 
gree of progress in the mechanical arts. 
Chariots of war, formidably accoutred, were 
common among them, and the existence of 
these implements infer workmen and their 
manufacture. Scythes for their chariot poles 
implied the erectiou of forges, and the train- 





ing of blacksmiths and cutlers. Therefore, 
the Britons of the Roman period may have 
appeared barbarians to the polished Italians, 
but we need not think of them as savages, 
precisely resembling, in all but colour, some 
of Dr. Livingstone’s friends. We know that 
they had mines and iron-works, and they 
must have had artisans in wood, and they had 
some agricultural knowledge, or they could 
not have been supported in great numbers. 
London, in their time, may have been a plea- 
sant place, and an important town. 
Whittington and his cat are associated in 
the minds of the last geueration of boys with 
Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday. We 
sympathised deeply with Whittington, loved 
his cat, regretted its sale to foreign parts, 
and yet rejoiced in the good mayor's success 
in life thereby, ere ever we had been within 


‘five hundred miles of Bow bells —while 


yet we thought that the streets of London 
might be paved with gold—while still we un- 
derstood Threadneedle-street to be in some 
manner connected with the production of 
garments—and long ere we rested by Whit- 
tington’s stone in climbing the pleasant hill to 
Highgate. In ‘after years we passed some 
time occasionally in premises in Leadenhall- 
street, which the present owners say was once 
the mansion of the same Mayor Whittington. 
It is one of the many old and strange 
houses that exist almost unobserved in Lon- 
don. Its apartments had been magnificent 
in size and gorgeous in their furniture. Its 
wide stair-cases have evidence of an outlay 
in their construction which even now would 
be considered extravagant. Only a Goth of 
the imaginary or novelist’s character—for the 
real human non-mythical Goth was a gentle- 
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man—could have whitewashed the walls, for 
they are decorated by paintings, and the 
artists had rendered them immoveable. The 
paintings were not hung upon but done on the 
walls. The rooms had been used as counting 
offices, and the walls had become so dingy 
that a little perseverance in rubbing was 
necessary to discover all the labour hid in 
their dust. A large fountain scattered showers 
round it in the back court, which, upon a 
time, formed part of Mayor Whittington’s 
garden attached to his town house. Even 
then some remains of gardening hung near 
the place, for these back settlements were 
occupied by a manufacturer of British jams, 
jellies, pickles, and preserves; and a car- 
roty or curranty, and undoubtedly vegetable 
air gathered over his barrels and boxes. 
In no other manner could any fragment 
of the original occupation, and uses of 
the back court be traced. From all these 
associations with Whittington, his cat, and 
his mayoralty, we were glad, at heart, to open 
this Liber A/bus connected with his respected 
name, done into nineteenth century English, 
from fifteenth century Latin and Anglo-Nor- 
man, seeing, however it may fare with Latin, 
that Anglo-Norman is not a language in 
which the moderns generally excel. The 
Liber Albus exists among works preserved by 
the corporation of London during, according 
to Mr. Riley, a period of seven centuries. 
The “ white-book” itself has not been pre- 
served so long, for its compilation dates only 
in 1419, when Whittington, twice Mayor of 
London, was completing his second mayoralty. 
The object of the authors of this work being 
to preserve on record the customs, manners, 
and privileges of the city, its dates and refer- 
ences are all to times long preceding 1419. 
By and bye we shall see how much earlier 
Mr. Carpenter, with the approval of Sir 
Richard Whittington, was prepared to go. 
Carpenter, we are told, was both joiner to his 
customers and secretary to London. In the 
fanciful language of the pericd he subscribed 
himself to one correspondent as Per Fubruin, 
sive Domificem, vestrum, Johannem, ejusdein 
urbis Secretartum tndignissinum. So while he 
was a jomer or builder, he also discharged 
certain duties as the most unworthy secretary 
of the city. He was aman of good repute, 
who drew out the original constitution of the 
Whittington Almshouses, and became one of 
the four trustees under his friend Whitting- 
ton’s will. The reasons assigned by John 
Carpenter for the performance of this work 
are “the fallibility of human memory and the 
shortness of life,” that “do not allow us to 
gain an accurate knowledge of everything 
that deserves remembrance, even though the 
same may have been committed to writing, 
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more especially if it has been so committed 
without order or arrangement.” Farther, he 
alleges that when these things that deserve 
to be remembered are not committed to 
writing they are still more likely to be for- 
gotten. Thence rise “ differences and dis- 
putes,” and especially “when, as not unfre- 
quently happens, all the aged, most experi- 
enced, and most discreet rulers of the royal 
city of London have been carried off at the 
same instant, as it were, by pestilence, 
younger persons who have succeeded them” 
have been at a foss how to govern. We trust, 
notwithstanding Mr. Carpenter’s statement, 
that matters were not quite so bad as he re- 
presents, and that we shall never see the 
like: but by diverse reasons, of which these 
named were several, he was forced to prepare 
this abstract of the customs and privileges 
prevailing in the city of London, which some 
four and a-half centuries thereafter Mr. Riley 
has been induced to put into good English. 

Four hundred and fifty years have passed 
since Mr. Carpenter ceased from his labours 
on Liber Albus. The Londoners of his day 
entertained different opinions regarding the 
age and origin of their city from those now 
current among them. Will they listen to 
what their predecessors thought on the 
subject ? 

In the year from the beginning of the world 4032, 
and before Our Lord’s incarnation, 1200, the city that 
is now called “ London,’’ founded in imitation of Great 
Troy, was constructed and built by King Brut, the first 
monarch of Britain. being at first (called) ‘‘ New Troy,” 
aud afterwards * Trinovant,’’ of which foundation, 
building, and construction the river Thames was the 
eanse. And of this city and river both dukes, mayors, 
wardens, sheriffs, aldermen, and nobles (citizens) of 
the before mentioned city have heretofore had and held 
the governance. 


The London historians of that period, in 
claiming a descent from King Brut and the 
Trojans, also incidentally adopted one of those 
variations in chronology that would distress 
Dr. Cumming and those other and modern 
interpreters whose works he renders into 
popular language and terms. By adopting 
the Samaritan, or some other unauthorised 
reckoning, the ancient citizens made out 
A.D. 1 to be A.M. 5233, instead of the ordi- 
nary supposition that A.D. 1 is A.M. 4004. 
A large difference in time exists there—4 
difference extending to 1229 years—but we 
cannot consider the record in Liber Albus an 
indisputable authority on the point. The 
claim for London of descent from Troy, pet 
King Brut, is made in another part of the 
volume. Our preceding extract is from 
427. At page 54 a passage appears, 
ing to the translator, to be written in a bet 
hand, and therefore an interpolation, wh! 
does not in reality have a particular bearing 
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on the matter following after or going before, 
but seems to have been inserted by some 
modern writer from a wish to maintain the 
honour of the city. He says :— 

Among the noble cities of the world which fame has 
rendered illustrious, the city of London is the one prin- 
cipal seat of the realm of England, which diffuses far 
and wide the celebrity of its name. It is happy in the 
Christian religion, in its liberties so well deserved, and 
jn its foundation at a most ancient date. Indeed, ac- 
cording to the chronicles, itis much older than the City 
of Rome; for, springing from the same more ancient 
Trojans, London was founded by Brat, in imitation of 
great Troy, before the foundation of Rome by Remus and 
Romaius; whence itis that, even to this day, it pos- 
sesses the liberties, rights, and customs of that ancient 
city, Troy, and enjoys its institutions. For it has its 
senatorial rank as weil as its minor magistrates ; it has 
also its annual sheriffs, as a substitute for consuls. All 
persons, too, that come here, of whatever condition 
they may be—whether freemen or serfs—obtain a re- 
fuge here, as well as protection and liberty. Nearly 
all the bishops, abbots, and nobles of Eugland are citi- 
zens, as it were, and denizens of this city, having here 
celebrated mansions of their own. 


It is impossible to find the date of this 
addition, but it may be a hundred years 
younger than other parts of the commentary ; 
and the writer is not so explicit as his prede- 
cessor concerning the age of King Brut, the 
date of the capture of Troy, and the tounda- 
tion of London; but he claims precedence 
for the latter over Rome, and he carries back 
the institutions, liberties, and rights of the 
citizens to the example and period of Troy. 
The mists of antiquity hide their origin in the 
latter and celebrated city, for we know 
neither when-nor by whom it was founded. 
At the date of the writing London claimed 
to give asylum to persons of all conditions, 
whether ‘freemen or serfs,” and these ex- 
pressions secure for the interpolation a ma- 
ture age, since several centuries have passed 
from the time when any person having access 
to the City records would have distinguished 
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their existence in Middlesex and Surrey. 
True enough it is that Mr. Carpenter, of 1419, 
like Geoffrey of Monmouth and others, do 
not supply any clear proof that King Brut 
was the elder son of Helen and Paris; but 
we have no greater doubt on that point than 
on any other part of the legend, which we may 
dismiss with the remark that the Scotch, who 
are blamed for the assumption of leng pedi- 
grees, went farther back than the authorities 
of London, to a very reputable and respect- 
able lady, however—namely, that Pharaoh’s 
daughter who rescued Moses from the Nile, 
—a vestal virgin, who was a married woman, 
according to the last researches among the 
hieroglyphies and pyramids of which we have 
read results. The searcher identifies that 
Pharaoh’s daughter with the heiress of the 
King of Upper Egypt, who compelled her to 
marry his ward; an infant, and heir to the 
crown of Lower Egypt. By this stroke of 
olicy the King of Upper Egypt provided for 
his daughter in her capacity of Queen the ab- 
solute rule of Lower Egypt, as guardian of 
her own husband, the infant. We are to 
understand that the Pharaoh, who ordered 
the destruction of all the Hebrews’ male 
children, died near to the birth of Moses, but 
the cruel edict was not repealed when the 
Jady, having just married his son and infant, 
found the boy in the basket of reeds among 
the bulrushes and papier plants of her native 
river. It is further supposed that, her atten- 
tion having been directed to this cruelty by 
the exhibition she had witnessed, in addition 
to the adoption of Moses, she repealed the 
order that had been issued by her father-in- 
law. By this means the Hebrews were 
allowed to increase and inultiply. Before her 
boy husband reached manhood the queen wa 
a lady of advanced years, and they had no 
children, although the two Egypts were 





“freemen” from “serts,” or would have | 


deemed that classification necessary. The 
exact extent of the asylum is not described 
at that passage, and gossips or busybodies 
might insinuate something against the cha- 
racter of the ancient: citizens who founded 
their claim to give asylum upon the pattern 
of Troy, for that was not always ex- 
ercised in the most reputable manner, 
or for justifiable purposes. We may, 
perhaps, suppose that if Helen of Greece 
had not fallen into that mistake which has 
not been absolutely unknown among her de- 
scendants, no London would have ever been 
founded on the Thames. London illustrates, 
in its nearly three millions of inhabitants, 
how great events from trifling causes spring. 
Her matrons and respectable spinsters cannot 
be extremely gratified by this long pedigree, 
ending in the production of the elopement of 
Helen with Paris as the cause and reason of 


united under their sway. Adoption in the 
East was zlways a far more important matter 
than in the West, as we have had recent rea- 
sons for knowing, since Nana Sahib’s insur- 
rection originated in the determination of the 
Anglo-Indian Government not to pay the 
pension, or recognise the rights claimed by 
that chief, per adoption by his »redecessor 
and relative. Moses was entitled to the 
crown of Egypt in consequence of his adop- 
tion by Pharaoh's daughter—the queen of al] 
the land. In the 11th chapter of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, we learn why Moses “ re- 
fused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter.” That occurred, according to the 
interpreter of the hieroglyphies, to the con- 
venience of the distant heir to the crown of 
Egypt, who, on the refusal of Moses to re- 
cognise the queen’s choice, became Pharaoh 
by hereditary right. According to the old 





Scotch tradition, this new Pharaoh did not 
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regard that lady the queen, or, probably, the 
queen dowager then, with any favour, on 
account of her efforts to place an alien He- 
brew on his throne. We could assume from 
the course of human nature that the Pharaoh 
who was married in his infancy to another 
Pharaoh’s daughter, might neither have liked 
the lady, nor her son by adoption, when he 
anked years of discretion, if neither the 
Scripture nor the interpreter of hieroglyphics 
had afforded any reason to dispute the pro- 
bability ; but we have the authority of Scrip- 
ture, and the reading of the hieroglyphies 

aganst that view. The hieroglyphies “afford 
reason to believe that he died before his wife, 

although she was his senior by many years. The 


Scotch traditionists allege that the mother of 


Moses by adoption, fled the land when he became 
a political refugee in Midian, and she arrived 
with a few friends in Ireland, but, passing 
over that island, lived for a time and ulti- 
mately died in Scotland, having conveyed her 
name to those friends who accompanied her 
in this exile, or who adopted it in their affec- 
tion for her memory, and from whom the 
aboriginal Scots are descended. As for Moses 
no necessity existed for his refusal of the 
crown of Egypt from his natural desire to 
liberate his people, the Hebrews, for power 
would have given him the means of accom- 
plishing his purpose; but some idolatrous 
observances may have been associated with 
the coronation and with the throne; yet he 
married without hesitation a daughter of the 
Prince or Priest—our marginal reading is 
‘prince’ —of Midian, exactly as Joseph had 
married Asenath, daughter ‘of Poti-pherah, 

Priest of On, in Egypt. The interpreter of 
the hieroglyphics gives proper names to all 
these personages, and he says that this Pha- 
raoh, who, by the self-denial of Moses, be- 
came a king, was the rude oppressor of the 
Hebrews, in pursuit of whom he perished in 
the Red Sea. The interpreter proceeds fur- 
ther to inform us that this Pharaoh is the 
only one of his period to whom the Egyptians 
gave not the honour of a pyramidal sepulchre, 
because of the evils that they suffered under 
his stubborn sway. Another reason might be 
found in the fact that, as his body was lost in 
the Red Sea, of necessity it could not be put 
into a tomb. As we have given, for the edi- 
fication of Young England, the tracery of 
their history up to Helen of Troy, in justice 
to Young Scotland we have sketched their 
gene logy back to the Egyptians, adding that 
the one contains as much truth as the other ; ; 
and that, if the Scotch lady was not the more 
beautiful of the two, no doubt exists that she 
was the more respectable. Let us keep 


Minerva in the north, if, peradventure, we 
must allow Venus to the south. 
not furnish many 


‘“ Liber Albus” does 


legends or traditions, but is a matter-of-fact 
book. Its author claimed for the city all the 
consideration that could be derived from King 
Brut, but he proceeded to particularise ite 
_ customs in an edifying style. The May or of 
London had for a long period, or an immemo- 
rial time, been an officer of great importance, 
for he was chief of the aidermen, of whom w 
are told that their title is derived from their 
age and position in society —* alde,” in Saxon, 
meaning “old,” and “ ‘alder” is our w ord 
‘‘ older,” so the compound title means “ the 
older man” of his ward. Mr. Riley’s trans- 
lation of this passage, at page 29, we take to 
be a little free, for in 1419 we have no doubt 
that a London Secretary would have pro- 
nounced the common adjective ‘ alde,” as the 
Seotch vernacular has it still, “‘ auld” and not 
‘‘old.”” The aldermen were also in ancient 
times called “ baronnes,” and the aldermen of 
London were interred with baronial honours, 
when a person appeared at the grave or vault 
in which the body of a deceased magistrate 
was to be interred, “arrayed in the armour 
of the deceased, bearing a banner in his hand, 
and carrying upon him his shield, helmet, 
and the rest of his arms.” This was the 
custom of 1350, and subsequent years, “ but 
by reason of the sudden and frequent changes 
of the aldermen, and the repeated occurrence 
of pestilence, this ceremonial in London gra- 
dually died out and disappeared.” 

Our present aldermen would not exchange 
the freedom of living without armour for the 
honour of being buried as barons. Armour 
would not even suit the majority of them. 
For some generations the title alderman has 
implied a person who with some difficulty 
can carry himself alone without an encase- 
ment of metal. 

Selr-election became early the rule of the 
city, for the mayor required to be taken 
from the aldermen ; and as the commoners in- 
sisted on their rights to elect only one person, 
the superior court was left without any choice 
until they compelled the commons to return 
two names, and they accomplished their ob- 
ject by inviting only their friends to the 
election in the Guildhall on the 28th of Oct. 
The municipality of London has maintained 
its form without much change for many 
years; and the annual processions to the 
Court of Common Pleas and the Barons of 
Exchequer at Westminster have the merit of 
being a thousand years old, if not three thou- 
sand years of age, as claimed by the friends 
of King Brut. The custom of exacting only 
an annual service from a mayor origina 
six hundred years since, on account of the 
“great cost and expense entailed by the said 
office being on the increase.” In former 
times some mayors remained long in office, a8 





Henry Fitz Alwyne, between 1189 and 1213, 





for 
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both inclusive. The names of several mayors | 
who continued long in office are given, but be- | 
fore Whittington’s times the mayoralty was, | 
as now, held by the year; and an alderman | 
who had passed the chair is not expected to | 
We 


serve the city in that capacity again. 
assume that the old suffrages of the citizens 
or commoners were greatly contracted at the 
conquest, and in these records frequent refe- 
rence is made to that event as the origin of 
certain customs which were foreign, we fear, 
to the liberties enjoyed under the Saxon 
kings. 

The wardmotes of London were another 
name for the more ancient folkesmote of the 
Saxons. They comprised all the “ house- 
holders, as well as all hired servants dwelling 
in the ward, either freemen or non-freemen, 
and all absentees from the meeting were 
“amerced in the sum of four pence, at the 
least.” At this meeting all the local officers 
were chosen—and that was not a little work— 
for the ward had to elect its ‘‘ scavagers”” who 
originally superintended the importations 
from foreign parts; although, by some mys- 
tery, the cleansing of streets was tacked to 
their other duties, and has clung to them 
after their original business has passed away ; 
but the scavagers were the origin of our sca- 
vengers. The wardmote had also to: elect 
ale-connors, of whom we may hear more 
afterwards, and all the other classes of offi- 
cers whose business was to superintend every - 
body, and provide that their constituents 
were all kept honest. 

At these wardmotes all persons who were 
not free of the city were put upon frank- 
pledge—a bond, into which six or more per- 
sons entered, for their mutual good behaviour. 
The mode of exercising the franchise was not 
clearly defined in these days. An alderman 
was to be elected in wardmote by the free- 
men, and he was to be the nominee of ‘the 
greater and more substantial portion among 
them.” Nobody can doubt that “more sub- 
stantial” was interpolated for Norman pur- 
poses among the original Saxon fanchises and 
rights. It also appears that the mayor and 
aldermen reserved to themselves the right to 
reject the nominees of the wardmote, and if 
that body declined to elect another person 
and a another more agreeable representative 
to the superior court, the mayor and aldermen 
elected for themselves. Who seeth not that an 
innovation must have been made at the Con- 
quest in the mode of election when the free- 
men had complete control over their represen - 
tatives ; but subsequently the latter corrected 
the wardmote ? 

The city and corporation of London at an 
early period claimed the conservatism of the 
river, and in 1127 Richard I., “ for the sal- 
vation of his soul,’’ and “ for the salvation of 
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the soul of his father,” and ‘‘ of the souls of his 
ancestors,” as also for “the common advan- 
tage of his city of London,” enacted that all 
kidels that were in Thames should be removed, 
and ‘that for the future no kidels should be 
placed anywhere in Thames.” This Richard 
was the most celebrated of the English kings, 
and yet an unfortunate and unhappy man, 
whose youth passed in the crusades. On his 
return, he was imprisoned treacherously by 
the Duke of Austria. England has not always 
been at peace with the Austrians. Even at that 
early date they seized the chivalrous Richard 
Cwur d’Lion, and only released him on pay- 
ment of a ransom of 150,000 merks, a large 
sum eight hundred years since; yet the Ger- 
mans who accompanied the king to his own 
country expressed their conviction that if 
their duke had been acquainted with the 
riches of London, he would have sought a 
greater number of merks in exchange for the 
sovereign. Richard did not long survive his 
enactment against kidels on the Thames. 
Few of the English kings passed less of their 
time in England than Richard, and none 
were more popular, especially with the Lon- 
doners, who had then, as now, a natural sym- 
pathy with a brave man and a love of fair 
play—more than Richard always received. 
Few of England’s kings left deeper marks on 
history than Richard, yet he died in his forty- 
second year. Any connection between the 
poor king’s sins and the kidels of the Thames 
is not so easily seen as the benefits that the 
city of London may have secured from the act, 
for the kidels were injurious to the fair fishe- 
ries of the streams, and three years after- 
wards, when Richard was dead, his brother 
John renewed the act against them, extending 
its provisions to the * Medewaye,” and affixing 
a penalty of ten pounds sterling to the placing 
of any kidels on these rivers. Even with 
these acts, however, the kidels were not easily 
suppressed, for seventeen years after the date 
of his first act John renewed his legislation 
against these matters of “ great detriment to 
the city of London and the whole realm ;” 
under pain of excommunication from the 
Pope, his cardinals, and bishops. The fine of 
ten pounds for each kidel was not, however, 
forgotten ; but on the other hand, in the year 
1237, the authorities of London determined 
to vindicate their right to the river by the 
strong arm, often found to be effective in 
the times. 


In the one-and-twentieth year of the reign of King 
Henry, son of King Jobn, in the month of January, 
Andrew Bokrrelle, the then Mayor of London, and 
the other chief men of the said city, were given 
to understand that many kidels were laid in Thames 
and Medewaye, contrary to the liberties of the city 
of London, and the charters by his said lordship 
King John given and granted, and the great charter b 
his aforesaid lordship King Jobn, as berebefore stated, 
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586 SALMON 


made and confirmed. Upon heating which, the said 
mayor and chief men of the said city, by common ar- 
sent and consent of the citizens, sent Jvurdan de 
Coventse, then sheriff of the same city, and many 
others with him, armed, to scize those kidels, and tu 
bring with them to London those who shou!d be working 


at such kidels, Who, accordingly on the Saturday next 
after the feast of the Epiphany [6 January), in the | 
year above mentioned, found thirty kidels beyond Yen- | 


Jande, towards the sea, and arresting the master-miari- 


ners thereof, two excepted, brought them wiih thei | 


into London—namely, four master-tnariners of Roches- 
ter, seven master-mariners of the liberty of the Tem- 
ple in Strode, three inaster-mnariners Of Ciyve, and 
other fourteen master-mariners—all which cig ht-ancd- 
twenty mariners aforesaid were sent to Newgate. At 
Jength, at the suit of the friends of the said mari- 
ners, by writ of his said lordship the king unto the 
Mayor asd other chief men of the cily ajoresaid 
directed, they were bailed until the next arrival near 
unto London of his said lordship ‘the king. 

Afterwards, his said lordship the king, the said 
mayor, sheriffs, and chief men, in obedience to his 
precept appearing at Kenyngtone, caused them to be 
asked and interrogated, for what reason or for what 
offence the mayor and chief men had with such daring 


, 


arrested his liegemen aioresaid, aud them so unjastly 


imprisoned. Who, making answer thereto, said that | 


they had justly arrested and imprisoned them for mani- 
fest causes. First, because tiat they, against the 


honour of God, and to the yreat detriment of the whole 
H } 


realin, working at the said kidels, were found to be 
offenders against the liberties of the said city, and in 
like manner misdoers in tmany respects. Secondly, 
because that they acted therein against the dignity of 
the royal crown. Thirdly [because that the same 
was} against the liberties unto the city of London 
aforesaid, as already stated and confirmed. Fourthly, 
because that they had incurred the sentence of ex- 
communication in the great charter, as already men- 
tioned, coutained. 

The citizens were enabled tg make good 
their pleas, and the master mariners lost both 
their kidels and their time, and were fined 
ten pounds sterling each. Al! the nets of 
the trespassers were burned by * judgment 
of the hustings.” © This warning did not turn 
the ancient poachers on the river from 
their habits; but on the contrary, sixteen 
vears afterwards, at Lent, the Sheriffof Mid- 
dlesex “caused to be destroyed all the wears” 
to the west of London on the Thames: and 
at Pentecost the sheriffs destroved all the 
wears between Loudon and the sea. Perhaps 
the poachers may have considered it as a 
judgment for this destruction that, on the 
10th October following, “the water of the 
Thames rose to a greater height than it had 
ever done im our times.” These times are 
now six hundred years past, for this flood oc- 
curred in 1253. It is curious to find familiar 
names, such as Bonar and Scott, turning up 
in this record. 

The first example of distinct legislation in 
the Liber Albus, respecting salmon fishing, is 
dated in the thirteenth vear of Edward [. 
It prohibited fishing in the  Humbre, Ouse, 
Trent, Dun, Eyre, Derwent, and Werk, from 
Sth September to the llth November, and 


FISHING. 


middle of April to the 24th June. This 
| enactment was made in 1225. London shared 
_ the calamities that befell England from the 
| ambition of the first and the incapacity of the 
second Edward, and we read no more of 
kidels, until the first year of Edward IIT. 
or 1327, when their removal was again on 
dered, but without much advantage, for in the 
saine king’s reign, both in 1352 and in 1373. 
other enactments were passed for the removal 
of all impediments and stakes from the river, 
| because they hindered the common passage 
| of ships and boats. The last statute extended 
| to ail the great rivers of England, from which 
| it may be inferred that five hundred years 

since the court and parliament of England 

were desirous of extending and improving 
| the commercial relations of the country. In 
| the year 1390 an act was passed to regulate 
| the close period for salmon fishing, another 
| in 1394; and in 1398, “ gorces, mills, stakes, 
| 


stankes, and kidels,’? were denounced, and the 
upholding of them placed under a fine of 
‘one hundred marks.” This law, like other 
aws, appears to have been unable to stay 
he practice by goree and kidel, by stake and 
| Stank, for in 1400 the Commons showed by 
their petition * that the common passage of 
ships and boats in the great rivers of England, 
and also meadows and pastures, and sown 
lands, adjoining unto the said rivers, are 
greatly molested, beset, wasted, and destroyed, 
by the outrageous heightening and straighten- 
ing of gorces, mills, stanks, stakes, and kidels, 
in ancient times made and raised ;” there- 
fore the execution of all former statutes is 
ordered, “ saving always the reasonable sub- 
sistence of the yorces, mills, stanks, stakes, 
and kidels”—so thatewhat was formerly an 


— ee 





abuse had been converted, by persevering 
law-breakings into a vested right. 

Four years afterwards the same matters 
came Cnee more under review, and were made 
the ground of another statute, because, by 
reason of them “in the water of the Thames, 
and in other great rivers of the realm, the 
common passage of ships and boats is im- 
peded, and many people perish; and also 
the young fish is destroyed, and against reason 
wasted, and given unto swine to eat ;” there- 
fore, “ the king, wishing to apply due remedy 
unto the mischiefsS aforesaid, with the advice 
and assent of the Lords abors mentioned, 
and at the prayer of the said Commons,” or- 
dered commission to be issued to certain jus- 
tices to inquire into them, and inflict fines at 





their discretion, from which they were to be 
paid for their own labour at the rate of four 
shillings per day. 

The friends of constitutional principles 
will observe thet the king enacted laws by 
advice of the Lords in answer to the prayer of 





the taking of the try of salmon trom the 


the said Commons. The common passage of 
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CRIME IN THE 


ships and boats continued to be an object of 
interest to the legislature. The number of 

rsons who perished on the rivers compelled 
the Government, at a period when lite was 
cheap, to find some remedy. Swine were 
commonly kept by the poachers, and justices 
were paid by a salary of four shillings per 
day out of the fine fund. 

We have a record of a casein 1407, arising 
from the attempt of the sub-conservator of 
the Thames to remove a number of these ob- 
structions, whereon many persons of the 
counties of Essex and Kent, “ to the number 
of two thousand persons,” “horribly, by 
sound raised of the bells of the churches,’ 
“in guise of insurrection,” “‘arraved to make 
war,” “‘ with bows, arrows, and swords, buck- 
lers, clubs, and doors and windows in place 
of shields,” set upon the said sub-conservator, 
and “ did in divers boats, filled with men in 
arms, him to the town of Berkyng , pursue.’ 
The result was that the rioters, hi av ing sub- 
mitted themselves to the mercy of the king, 
and of the mayor and commonalty of London, 
had their nets restored for use unto the feast 
of Easter, under engagement that, thereafter 
they would only use nets “ according to the 
standard of London,” “proved, examined, 
and sealed by the mayor.” 

Liber Albus contains fewer references to 
Scotland and Seotch affairs than from the 
animosities and wars between the two coun- 
tries might have been anticipated; but Lon- 
don was well out of the line of war, and a 
record of Newcastle, Durham, or York—of 
Carlisle, Lancaster, or Preston—would con- 
tain more references to that subject. The 
pre valence of Scotch money in the circulation 
of London, called for special edicts against 
its use. At one early period it must have 
been very common, for “ groats” of Scotland 
were allowed to circulate five hundred years 
ago by an edict, as a legal tender for three- 
pence. We assume, therefore, that, when 
kings permitted, a considerable commerce 
must have existed between the two nations; 
and in the absence of banking operations, all 
balances had to be paid in ‘cash, requiring 
then, as in India now, the carriage of lage 
sums of money from place to place. The 
contingents of London to the Scotch wars 
were not large, but they involved a consider- 
able outlay. They were generally one hun- 
dred archers and one hundred men-at-arms ; 
and their outlay cost the city, in one instance, 
twelve hundred merks, or six merks for each 
man. Nearly, at the same date, the king 
exacted one thousand merks from the city, 
for breaking down an earthen wall, but the 
nature of the wall is not stated m the Liher 
Albus, which is not less curious for its con- 
tents than for its reference to other authori- 
ties, which still exist in the records of the 
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corporation, We refer to periods removed 
by five or six centuries from the present date, 
and then we find that fish formed a leading 
article in the importations of London, not- 
withstanding all the care expended on the 
fishing of the ‘«* Medeway,” the Thames, and 
other rivers. Vessels of Scotland, that brought 
salmon, were to give two salmon; if they 
were partly freighted with salmon and had- 
docks they were to give one salmon and thir- 
teen haddocks ; if haddocks only, they were 
to pay twenty-six; and if all herrings, they 
were to give one hundred herrings, and each 
vessel was to pay twopence. The number of 
common Scotch names occurring in these an- 
cient records confirms the other evidence of 
the common origin of the two nations. 
“Scot” might be easily explained, but the 
Bonars, Fle tehers, Martouns or Mortouns, 
and Millers, cannot be explained on any 
theory of emigration, at a time when its cur- 
rent, for political reasons, had been to the 
north from the south. We meet occasional 
traces of an Irish emigration, on a very small 
scale, in these early times. Thus, on the 11th 
October, 1216, one Henry de Buke slew one 
‘“ Le Ireis de Tynlour,” in the street of Flete- 
brigge, with a knite, and then fled to the 
church of St. Mary, in Suthwerke, and having 


there acknowledged the deed in presence of 


the chamberlaine and sheriffs, abjured the 
realme.” This was an easy mode of deliver- 
ance from the consequences of manslaughter 


—for Henry de Buke was probably guilty of 


no higher crime than killing in a street 
quarrel. The use of knives, or other weapons, 
was common in those times, and freemen 
carried them when aldermen rode in armour, 
and were buried with baronne’s honours. 
Henry de Buke had been a labouring man, 
for we are told that he had no ch: atte ‘Is. Mr. 
Riley supposes “ Le Lreis le Tynlour” to mean 
“the Irishmen,’ ’ the “tiler or brickl ayer ;” 
and he is correct in identifying the slain man 
with Ireland, by an expression that indicates 
the small extent of the Lrish immigration in 
those times. 

Crime was more common then than now, as 
might be expected, looking to the necessary 
ignorance of the people. On the same Lith 
October, Emma ve Coggeshale complained 
that she had been criminally assaulted by 
Master Gregory, the son of the physician, 
aided by Richard, the son of Thomas the 
image-maker ;. but upon an inquiry by the 
mayor and citizens, the complainant was or- 
dered into custody for her failure to appear 
and prosecute! while the citizens, after in- 
quiry was made, “ whether they were aware 


that an understanding had been come to be- 


tween them, s#id, upon their onth, and in 
virtue of the fealty in which they were bound 
unto his lordship the king, that they had been 
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588 WAGER BY BATTLE. 


reconciled.” They found the person charged 
with aiding and abetting not guilty, and 
Master Gregory was fined half a merk, in 
consequence of the understanding, but he 
could not pay, “ being but a poor man,” and 
had to find two sureties. 

Even priests wore daggers then, and used 
them as Friar Tuck used his quarter-staff ; 
for Amise, the deacon of St. Peter’s, Corn- 
hill, was slain by Walkelin, a vicar of St. 
Paul’s, with an anelace—a knife carried at 
the girdle, or by the side; and Walkelin, 
having fled the jurisdiction of the city, was 
outlawed, having left no chattels behind him. 

Priests were not exempted from the com- 
mon law of London, and they do not all ap- 
pear to have Jed moral lives. In all periods of 
its history the city has professed horror at 
the existence of houses with an evil repute 
within its bounds. Any man found guilty of 
keeping a house of that nature was to have 
his beard and head shaven, except two inches 
at the crown, to be put in the pillory with 
minstrels, at the discretion of the mayor and 
aldermen, for the first offence ; on the second, 
to have ten days’ imprisonment in addition ; 
and on the third, after undergoing these 
punishments, he was taken to the city gates, 
and made to forswear the city forever. Any 
woman guilty of the same crime was to pass 
through the same puuishments, only the hair 
of her head was to be all shaved off at the 
first offence, and her imprisonment was to 
be completed without ransom. A courtezan 
was to be paraded with minstrels, dressed in 
a hood of striped cloth, with a white wand 
in her hand, and proclamation of her case to 
be made from prison to Aldgate, thence 
through Cheapside and Newgate to Cockles- 
lane, West Smithfield, there to dwell. The 
second conviction was attended with the same 
results, and the third involved banishment 
from the city, after being shorn and shaven. 
A priest found in criminal company with any 
woman was to be taken into the “Tun on 
Cornhill; and on his third conviction, was to 
forswear the city for ever.’ These punish- 
ments were more severe when one of the 
offenders was a married person ; and we con- 
clude that the conviction by the criminal 
authorities involved no ecclesiastical conse- 
quences, or we should not find any increased 
punishment provided for priests who were 
guilty of a third offence. Any man or woman 
‘‘attainted of being a brawler or a scold,”’ was 
punished in the same manner, W ithout the 


shaving and shearing provided in other cases ; 
and thus we learn how the city of London 
secured peace and quietness within its bounds. 
Brawlers or scolds were provided with a dis- 
taff of flax for their amusement in the pillory. 
The Corporation of London evinced good 
sense at one period, for in 1243, when i 





Buquente, accused by John Adam Roem of 
felony and robbery offered trial or wager by 
battle with his own person, Adam declined 
on the plea that he held the franchise of Lon. 
don, and “ought yot to wage battle, if he 
does not wish.” Sohn Buquente was then 
adjudged “ to wage his law,” “ for that since 
both were of the same franchise, no wager of 
battle lay, if they did not both wish it” A 
good reason was appended to the finding 

‘for that thus the strong man might put to 
shame the weak or the old; for the old and the 
weak would not to be able to make proof by 
battle against the strong and the young.” 
The finding is interesting, not merely as 
showing the state of the law of London in 
1243, but from its foundation on old customs 
and privileges. No wager by battle would have 
been sought during Alfred’s jurisdiction ; yet 
only two and a-half centuries had then passed 
from his birth, and we assume that the privi- 
lege of London freemen consisted in this 
exemption from changes imposed by the 
Normans. This peculiar privilege had been 
confirmed by charter of his son, Richard I., 

who was not likely tu oppose the reference 
of any cause that could be reasonably decided 
by battle to a fair fight. Henry L., in a pre- 
vious charter, had held the citizens of London 
to be free from judicial combats. In these 
old charters many other privileges were re- 
served to the citizens, who were not to plead 
in any case beyond the city. They were to 
have the election of the sheriff of London and 
Middlesex for the payment of three hundred 
pounds sterling ; the appointment of a “ Jus- 
ticiar” among themselves, the office being 
that of the present Recorder ; they were to be 
quit of Scot, Lot, and Danegild. The latter 
expression implied a tax to. pay the cost of 
resisting the Danes, which doubtless became 
ultimately the source of a revenue devoted to 
pay for foreign hostilities. The London citi- 
zens had also freedom from any persons of 
the household of the king, or any other 
household being quartered on them by foree. 
They were also to be quit and free “ of toll, 

passage, lastage, and all other customs” for 
“themselves and their goods” ‘‘ throughout 
all England and the sea-ports”—a privilege 
that would have been extremely valuable if it 
had been preserved to the present day; and 
it probably had some influence in the esta- 
blishment of the commercial supremacy of 
London. The hunting-grounds of the city of 
London were preserved to them in Chiltre, 
Middlesex, and Surrey. It might be difficult 
now to trace these grounds in Middlesex and 
Surrey. Finsbury Moor was probably one 
of them; but “Chiltre” is supposed to be 
the “ Chiltern Hundreds” which the crown at 
a subsequent date resumed. The other pri- 
vileges of the citizens did not all reflect credit 
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on their morality ; but one of them affords | expense, appears not to have cared for the 
some idea of the miseries prevalent during | sale of his child-slave. It is a black privilege, 
the reigns of these ancient Normans. They | and one that reflects shame on the ancient 
were to be free of “Childwite.” The word | city; but it is probably at the foundation of 
may need explanation to those persons who | the English figment in law whereby a parent 
have either forgotten or never learned the old | prosecutes for loss or damage caused = the 


Saxon. ‘* Wite” or “ wytte” is equivalent to 
“blame” or “culpability,” and occasionally, 
as in this instance, to responsibility. The 


seduction of a daughter, and even, probably, 
was the ground of damages in those cases 
that are now decided in the Divorce Court. 


meaning of the compound word will now be } Henry III. fined the city twenty thousand 


very intelligible, and it was neither gallant | 


marks for its offences “during the distur- 


nor moral on the part of the old Londoners | bances that had arisen in the realm,” being 
to demand and maintain this privilege, al- | his wars with Simon de Montfort and the 
though it only extended to the children of | barons; and in renewing their charter, he 
bondswomen. The fathers were freemen, but | omitted Childwite, but in after years the 





they were not responsible for their children, | 


if the mothers were bondswomen. The master 
or mistress of the woman would claim the 


same miserable privilege was renewed to the 
citizens by other kings, so that successive 
generations had continued to regard it as 


child, and the citizen father, if he escaped | valuable. 





THE TWA JAMIES. 


PART L 
As Mr. Graham had a numerous family to provide 


for, and his means were limited, his sister’s offer | 





thought. He wondered how people could sleep 
in a coach, it was such a magnificent treat. At 
the last stage he would have been left alone, but a 


to adopt a nephew was gladly accepted. It was a | young gentleman, not much bigger than himself, 


matter of surprise to his family, however, that 
Miss Graham should have singled out Jamie in- 
stead of clever Dick or rattling Bob, whom every- 
body was taken with at first sight. Jamie was 
neither the eldest nor the youngest, and had 
reached his seventh year without distinguishing 
liimself by any display of precocity, or show of 
great abilities; a bright blue eye, and a frank 
good-humoured smile were the passports to 
favour. 

Jamie was neither elated nor depressed at his 
translation, and he saw the preparations for his 
departure proceeding with remarkable unconcern. 
It must not be premised, however, that Jamie was 
wanting in natural affection, or that he had no 
misgivings at leaving home for the first time, and 
bidding a long farewell to the companions of his 
childish sports; but the spirit of adventure was 
strong in him, and the prospect of living in a 
town, and going to a boys’ school, considerably 
lessened the pangs of separation from home and 
friends. 

When the moment of parting came, and bro- 
thers and sisters pressed round him to say ‘‘ good 
bye,” a mist came before his eyes, and his mother, 
who was nearest him, was indistinctly seen. But 
the stage coach rattled up, and the clear sounding 
horn raised his spirits. There was an inside seat 
vacant for him, the mist cleared off, and a bright 
face was whirled out of sight. 

Jamie’s travelling companions were full-grown 
taciturn individuals, disinclined to talk, and un- 
commonly drowsy for the time of day, Jamie 








‘took a seat as the horses were about to start. 


The new comer scrutinised Jamie closely, and 
having satisfied himself, remarked, 

‘‘ It was stunning cold.” 

To this affable observation Jamic assented. 

“ Going to P’* inquired the youngster. 

Jamie replied in the affirmative. 

“School ?”” he further interrogated. 

Jamie supposed so. 

The young gentleman turned rather sharply 
round upon him. 

“‘ Aint you sure about going to school ?” 

“Oh, yes; that is, I’m pretty certain,” an- 
swered Jamie, colouring. 

* Who's your governor ?’’ was the next ques- 
tion. 

No answer. 

“T say, litte chap, who’s your governor,” de- 
manded the stranger. 

“T haven’t got none,” faintly replied Jamie. 

* Ali ~ dead ?” 

The dark eyes expected an affirmative, and 
Jamie, at a loss, nodded, as the easiest and safest 
mode of answering a dubious question. 

“« Long since ?” pursued the interrogator. 

“A good while,”’ ventured Jamie. 

“ Eldest son ?” 

“ No, the fifth.” 

“ Governor left you well ?” 

‘I don’t know,’’ 

“You don’t know? Why, what a precious 
stupid you must be; how do you expect to get 
along ?”” 
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“Aunt Graham is to meet me at the coach- 
office,” briskly replied Jamie, glad at the turn of 
conversation. 

“ Governor’s sister ?”” 

a. 

“ What carried him off?’ 

*Ji’s a woman's school at Easton,”’ said Jamie, 
unable to sustain the supposed deception longer. 

The young gentleman laughed until he was 
purple in the face. Jamie felt inclined to ery 
with vexation, and thrust his head out at the 
window. 

“ Don’t feel affronted,”’ said the young gentle- 
man, endeavouring to subdue liis mirth; “ you’re 
terribly green; but you're young for your size, 
perhaps.” 

Jamie pretended not to hear, and his smart com- 
panion amused himself at the window opposite. 

“Here's a queer lot,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
shaking Jamie by the arm to attract his notice. 
‘‘T sav, she means to stop the coach.” 

“Jt’s Aunt Graham,” said Jamie, as a tall 
gaunt figure approached, and thrust a large, loosely 
gloved hand in at the opposite window, 

“Ts James Graham inside?” asked a huge velvet 
bonnet. 

« James Grant is,’’ was answered before the in- 
dividual called could reply. 

James Graham was repeated. 

“Here, Auntic, here,” cried a shrill voice, and 
the coach deor was opened, and without waiting 
to say adieu to his new friend, James Graham 
sprang out to meet his relative. 

The remaining James consoled himself with a 
sandwich, as there was no prospect of a new com- 
panion for the remaining half mile. 





PART II. 

James Granam was conducted to a trim little 
cottage, a quarter of a mile from the town. James 
Grant was set down at the entrance to a large 
substantial mansion house, a little beyond. A 
servant carried iis travelling case behind, and it 
was evident the young gentleman was accustomed 
tobe waited upon. He sauntered leisurely across 
the smooth lawn, and carelessly nodded to a little 
girl standing at a window. She bounded forward 
to meet him, but he received her caresses coolly, 
and seemed rather to tolerate than enjoy her sis- 
terly affection. 

James Grant was an only son; he had very 
good expectations, and had been early taught to 
know his importance. He was handsome and 
clever, indulged by his parents, and flattered by 
bis friends, who overlooked his foibles, or excused 
them for his youth. He had good abilities, and 


his talent early u.anifested itself; but no restraints | 


were Jaidupon him. Ile was too much left to the 


freedom of his own will, and a base example did | 
| ing the flight of an arrow, when ‘fom Ray instantly 


ing by nature. He was thought a wonderful boy | commanded the younger boy to get out of his way. 


not tend to strengthen principles, weak and waver- 
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}at ten, and certainly his acquirements were ba 


yond his years. He outstripped his school-fe}- 
lows, and carried off the guld medal—distancing 


his seniors, and leaving those who entered classes 


with him far behind, aithough they studied harder. 
High hopes were entertained of the boy, and they 
hade fair to be realised. , 

Master James Grant spent some minutes jy 
surmising the birth and parentage of his young 
namesake, buat as he found it impossible to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion, he prudently dis- 
missed his speculations, and Jamie Graham was 
speedily forgotten. 

They were to renew acquaintance, notwith- 
standing, and that shortly, for within a week of 
their meeting in the stage coach, they again stood 
face to face in the class-room. 

Jamie Graham was placed at the academy in tlie 
junior section, but Master James Grant discovered 
him in the playground, and recognised his travei- 
ling companion. . 

Poor Jamie, remembering the former attack on 
his ignorance, would have kept aloof from his 
more ‘cute namesake, but Master James Grant 
was seemingly resolved to improve their acquaint- 
ance, and Jamie was friendless enough in a large 
public school, into which he had just been been 
received a stranger. 

If they thought to play upon his simplicity, or 
entertained any designs on his unsophisticated 
youth, his school-fellows quickly found they were 
mistaken, Jamie Graham, in his quick way, was 
more than a match for smooth hypocrisy or blus- 
tering bulleyism. He could maintain his own 


ground single handed, and was not easily 
worsted. 


After a few ineffectual attempts to impose on 
the boy’s inexperience, Master James Grant pro- 
nounced Jamie a knowing brick, and declared him- 
self from henceforth the friend of his bumbler 
companion. Jamie’s bravery especially commended 
him to his patron’s favour, aud he had frequent 
opportunities of displaying his moral courage. 
One day, in particular, Jamie’s heroism was the 
theme of general admiration. The bully of his 
class was inimical to Jamie Graham — who did 
not fear the champion of schoolboy fights, and un- 
fortunatély he took no pains to conceal his in- 
difference—and the tyrant perceived it. He suf- 
fered Jamie to go unmolested for a while, at the 
same time giving him ample proof of his physical 
superiority on the persons of his weaker companions. 
Failing to inspire terror, the champion of the 
class resolved to bring the dauntless spirit into 
subjection by a victory over the muscular strength 
of his companion. As Jamie was not easily pro- 
voked, a quarrel could not be got up on short no- 
notice. A chance, however, presented itself one 
afternoon, when the boys were at play. 

‘The two Jamies were standing together watch- 
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No notice being takeu of the imperative order, a 
well-directed stroke sent the smaller Jamie reeling 
backwards. 

The boy retaliated, and Jamie's pluck was loudly 
applauded by his schoolfellows. 

James Grant backed the younger boy, who was 
making tremendous efforts, amid general acclama- 
tion, when one of the masters interfered and 
stopped the affray. A friend apprised Miss Gra- 
ham of her nephew's exploits, and Jamie was 
warned not to renew hostilities on pain of his 
aunt’s displeasure. The fear of being sent back 
to Easton in disgrace left him out of danger, and 
he found it expedient to conciliate Tom Ray, who 
declared he would yet be revenged on Graham. 

Ina playful contest Jamie had the misfortune to 
get his eyes discoloured, a casualty which nearly 
forfeited Miss Gralam’s esteem, notwithstanding 
the plausible fiction manufactured by Master 
James Grant to gain the old lady’s sympathy. 
Jamie's educational career was more distinguished by 
moral courage and physical endurance than by 
menial activity. He advanced slowly, and no re- 
markable achievement marked his progress, which 
was more steady than rapid. He occupied the 
same place in his class which he did in his family 
—a mid position, that balanced the division, and 
rendered his ultimate success matter of specula- 
tion. 


Miss Graham had greater hope of her nephew |. 


than anybody else; she was gifted with clear pene- 
tration and nice discernment. It was her boast 
that she never had been far mistaken in her early 
impressions of persons. Without much display of 
outward affection Miss Graham gave proof of her 
regard for her nephew by substantial tokeus, which 
were destined to outlive mere empty profession. 
The boy’s welfare was her study, and yet so 
secretly and silently did Miss Graham pursue her 


aim, that few suspected how really anxious she | 


was to promote her adopted child’s interests. 

Jamie was not ungrateful; and if, like his aunt, 
he made small profession, gratitude and repect lay 
deep in his heart. When friends despaired of bis 
being a scholar, Miss Graham confidently affirmed 
“He would do yet ;” and when time wore on, and 
still Jamie lagged behind his more energetic school- 
fellows, his aunt quietly declared, “ He would do 
yet.” 

Jamie resolved he would, but the starting point 
lay years distant. 





PART II. 


Jamie greatly admired his namesake James Grant. 
He envied his talent and extraordinary abilities, 
and wished for his aunt’s sake that he had been 
born half as clever. James Grant carried off every 
prize as a matter of course—be seemed born to 
excel, for in all he tried he was successful. So 
long as he was at school there was small chance of 


distinguishing oneself, Jamie believed; aud when 
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at length an opportunity was given liim to achieve 
a triumph he hesitated to embrace it. 

In James Grant’s last year at school a general 
prize was offered for an essay on a popular subject, 
aud as it was open for all, Jamie was forced to be- 
come a competitor. Miss Graham, who, by some 
secret agency became acquainted with everything 
that went on at school, resolved that Jamie should 
gain the prize. He thought it improbable, and 
exasperated his relative by a positive assurance 
that he had no chance. The period fixed for 
giving in the papers drew near, and Jamie believed 
that the successful essay was already written, whea 
he reluctantly commenced his task. As it did not 
advance quite so rapidly as Miss Graham antici- 
pated, she thought a few days’ solitary confine- 
ment might hasten the desired consummation. 
Three days Jamie was imprisoned in his chamber. 

It was a desperate stratagem, and Miss Graham 
anxiously watched its working through the key- 
hole. A supply of food and drink was silently 
conveyed to him, with the addition of a little deli- 
cacy in case his appetite should fail. 

Jamie had heard of much learning driving men 
mad, and he remembered the sad fate of a com- 
panion, who killed himself with over study, to 
please his friends, who could not deny the victim 
of parental ambition. That such would be his 
fate, Jamie did not doubt; but with calm resigna- 
tion he set to work, almost indifferent to conse- 
quences. An unsatisfactory introduction destroyed 
his appetite, and he remembered, with wonderful 
composure, that his friend’s first symptom of failing 
health was a disrelish for food. Determined that 
his last effort should be successful, Jamie vigo- 
rously applied himself to work, and accomplished it 
on the third day of his incarceration, without any 
hope, however, of its success. He thought it 
strange that his aunt made no further allusion 
to the essay after it was given in. It seemed 
eutirely to have escaped her memory. 

Jamie never for one moment allowed himself to 
think he would gain the prize, and yet he endured 
all the suspense and anxiety of more confident 
competitors. He could not bear to speak about 
it, and yet the subject was never absent from his 
mind a moment, James Grant would gain the 
prize—everybody knew that; and yet Jamie 
worked himself into a fever of excitemeut to hear 
the successful writer’s name declared. 

“You'll know today who gets the prize, 
auntie,” said Jamie, lingering, as joth to set out 
to school. 

“I suppose so,” answered Miss Graham quietly, 
i \ Wouldn't it be strange if Jamie Grant’s essay 
is'nt the one, auntie ?” 

“Ts it generally thought he’s to get the prize?’ 
asked Miss Graham, 

“To be sure; he takes all the prizes ; he’s cer- 
tain to get this one—he said as much yesterday.” 

“ Likely enough ; he’s a sharp lad,” 

“The cleverest boy in the whole school’” ob- 
served Jamie, 
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**You can’t have much chance, James,” said 
his aunt ; “so you won’t be disappointed.” 

“Not in the least,” replied Jamie, feeling that 
he would be more disappointed than he cared to 
acknowledge. To testify his unconcern, he went 
off whistling. 

James Grant met him with his usual sang froid, 
and entered into a lengthened detail of a famous 
rabbit hunt, to which Jamie gave a patient atten- 
tion without hearing a single word. 

When they reaclied the school, Jamés quite 
carelessly remarked he believed this was the day 
the essays were to be returned, and laughingly 
speculated on the fortunate paper with the air of 
one uniformly successful. 

Jamie believed he had fortified himself to indif- 
ference ; but when the moment came which was 
to end speculation and relieve suspense, he felt 
his colour come and go, and a strange fluttering at 
his heart proclaimed how anxiously he awaited 
the verdict. 

The master seemed to delay the announcement 
tediously; when the school was assembled, he 
looked at the eager faces turned towards him, 
with unmoved stolidity prefacing the information ; 
and at length, with the usual pleasure on these oc- 
casious, publicly named the writer of the successful 
candidate, and the name was James Graham. 

There was a momentary silence, succeeded by 
a look of surprise, and whispers of “ Who’d have 
thought it ?” and such like expressions of astonish - 
ment, 

James hardly heard the commendations of 
teachers or congratulations of schoolfellows, so 
eager was he to return home with the unexpected 
tidings. 

Human nature is strangely contradictory at 
times it would seem. When the hour of release 
came, what made Jamie saunter back, and linger 
at the door, though his aunt stood watching for 
him at the window, with an anxious look on her 
face ? 

The boy’s success gave his energies new impetus, 
and he made rapid improvement. His genius, 
however, did not blaze out in meteor-like splen- 
dour; but he left school creditably, and Miss Gra- 
ham was satisfied. James Grant had already been 
taken into his uncle’s counting-house, and Jamie 
cast in his mind what profession he should adopt, 
having liberty of choice. His mechanical genius 
wrestled with the attractions of an apothecary’s 
window, which years ago induced him to favour 
the medical profession. Dr. Scott, the proprietor 
of the brilliant coloured bottles which had fas- 
cinated Iris youthful mind, was regarded as an im- 
portant individual, and Jamie reverenced him next 
to the parish clergyman, for he rode his own horse, 
and enjoyed a lucrative practice. 

There was no eligible opening for him in the 
mechanical line. Dr. Scott offered to receive him 


as a junior apprentiee, and Miss Graham approving, 
Jamie agreed to study the mysteries of an apothe- 


cary. 
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PART IV. 


Wire a light heart and grave step Jamie walked 
to the shop of his future master. Dr. Scott was 
out; but the senior apprentice was in, and received 
James with a broad stare (which of course he re- 
turned with equal familiarity): After a short pause 
the senior apprentice demanded tlie new comer’s 
name, and having been informed, voluntarily pro. 
claimed his own to be Alexander Andérson. Jamie 
made a really good bow, and the apprentices took 
another prolonged stare at each other. 

** You'll have to make yourself uséful,”’ observed 
Mr. Anderson, addressing the boy, who was willing 
to obey; and Mr. Anderson proposed that he 
should cut a quantity of labels for pill-boxes, 
obligingly handing him his own scissors. 

James had formed higher ideas of the medical 
profession, and thought it did not promise well; 
but he cut the labels without much blundering, 
and he was informed by Mr. Anderson that next 
morning he would be allowed to clean the brilliant 
bottles. 

At one period of his lifetime James would have 
been elated at tle prospect; but he was no longer 
a child, and the bottles had lost their charms, Not 
in childhood only is it distance lends enchantment 
to the view. How few of earth’s seeming finest 
things enchance their value by better acquaintance. 

Dr. Scott looked in before closing time; he 
silently surveyed his premises with his bands in 
his pockets, and merely nodding to his new appren- 
tice, gave some necessary directions to Mr. Ander- 
son, and went away again. No appeal was to be 
made in that quarter, and when the clock struck 
ten, James threw off his white apron and went 
home. Mr. Anderson, when he was bidding him 
good-night, reminded James seven was the hour at 
which he would be expected next morning, and 
that punctuality would win favour over the way. 

Dr. Scott’s house was on the opposite side of 
the street, and James understood Mr. Anderson to 
allude to that quarter. 

He returned home slightly disappointed with 
his first day’s experience of the medical profession, 
and wondering if, after all, it had not been better 
to wait for an opening in the watchmaking line. 
His education fitted him for a more dignified em- 
ployment. He was a good Latin scholar, and 
expected to dispense medicines at once. 

“When you’ve got them labels finished, you'd 
best mind the surgery fire,” said Mr. Anderson 
coolly, commencing to mix a pill mass. 

Dr. Scott was still absent, and Jamie had no 
alternative but obedience to the senior apprentice’s 
commands, 

Ready obedience favourably impressed Mr. 
Anderson. The bottles and the windows were 
polished to his mind; and as the reward of his 
diligence, Mr, Anderson gave the young appren- 
tice a lesson in ‘pill making—from an assafceti 
mass— which Jamie mede up under bis directions. 
The natiseous smell, however, almost overpow 





him, and had his physial endurance been less, 
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Jamie would assuredly have thrown up the profes. 
sion on a two days’ trial. He was careful to con- 
ceal his disuppointment, however, and by perse- 
yerance succeeded in overcoming those obstacles 
which at the outset seemed insurmountable. Mr. 
Anderson occasionally varied the young apprentice’s 
daties, and petmitted him to display his taste in 
the arranging of the shop windows, and employed 
fim as his assistant in the sale of hair oil and 
simple compounds ; and Jamic’s obliging manuers 
made him a useful help. 

One day he was called to serve a burly Dutch 
aptain, who, in imperfect English, demanded 
“Some ting vid von good smell.’’ 

Lavender was produced, eau-de-cologne, and 
other delicate perfumes; but the Dutchman shook 
his head at them all. 

“More good—vat you ¢all mighty —veegarous— 

nd.” 

Smelling salts, aromatic vinegar, &c., were re- 
jected in turn, as not being powerful enough, 
Jamie supposed. Mr. Anderson was engaged in 
the surgery, and James, anxious to please his cus- 
tomer, if possible, ransacked the shelves for a 
stronger stimulant. It occurred to him to try the 
captain with aromatic spirits of ammonia, or some 
such desperate compound. It was a most power- 
ful stimulant, he knew ; but not fully aware of its 
aoe properties, he suddenly presented it to the 
Datehman. The effect was unexpected, and Jamie, 
with real alarm, saw the captain fall back stut- 
tering, and to all appearance suffocated. Per- 
ceiting he had made a slight mistake which might 
prove serious to him, whien the captain recovered 
from the shock his nerves had sustained, and 
thinking, under the circumstances, that his pre- 
sence might aggravate the captain’s symptoms, he, 
with a careful regard for his own safety, left the 
sufferer in charge of Mr. Anderson, who fortu- 
uately returned at the moment. It was fortunate 
that he made his escape while the captain was ina 
half sensible condition, for when he came to him- 
self, as Mr. Anderson informed Jamie, he swore if 
he found dat big rascal who gave him poison to 
smell, he would shoot him dead. 

The Dutchman’s ship sailed that same day. 

Jamie was warned to be more cautious for the 
future, and he did not again venture to tamper 
with dangerous ingredients. 





PART V. 


Dr. Scort’s senior apprentice was a deep thinker 
and practical worker. He astonished Jamie by 
the amount of information he possessed, and the 
teady facility with which he explained difficult 
(and to Jamie) incomprehensible subjects. He 
was fond of inventing aud trying new experiments, 
working out hard problems, and constantly seeking 
to add to his stock of learning. 

His parents were poor, and he had received a 
meagre education, so his knowledge was almost 








entitely self acquired ; and reared in a remote part 
of the Highlands, he had few opportunities of 
gaining information ot improving his scanty ac- 
quirements. He had few books at his disposal, 
but those within his reach were valuable to him, 
and he made good use of them. From a work on 
chemistry he conceived the idea of making gas, and 
succeeded in lighting his father’s house with it, to 
the no small astonishment of his friende and 
neighbours, who had never seen gas-light so far 
from towns. Jamie profited by Mr. Anderson’s 


knowledge, and became a willing auxiliary in his 


experiments. 

Soda—water was then a recent introduction, and 
Mr. Anderson resolved to attempt its manufacture. 
James assisted his endeavours, and a day was fixed 
to try the grand experiment. 

Dr. Scott was called to visit a patient several 
miles off, and during his absence the soda-water 
was to be tried. The friends were anxious to 
know the result; and James actively procured tlie 
sulphuric acid and carbonate of lime, whilst Mr. 
Anderson considered their properties and allotted 
the requisite quantities. Their attention was not 
called away; customers seemed to keep purposely 
out of the shop, and all went well so far. 

The new experiment promised to succeed, and 
the friends exchanged glances of mutual satisfao- 


_tion, when their expectations were unexpectedly 


blighted by an explosion, which blew all their 
hopes into air. 

‘The increased accumulation of the carbonic acid, 
owing to the stop-cock being kept shut, burst the 
resell, and caused the disaster. A loud report, 
succeeded by the smashing of glass, brought a 
crowd round the door; and Dr. Scott unexpectedly 
returning, made the affair more serious; while a 
younger lad, who had been taken into confidence, 
had his face cut up into a useful illustration of 
utisuctessful experimeéntalising. Happily the ap- 
prentice’s experiments did not elose in soda-water. 
He tried again, as we shall see. 





_ PART VL 


Tue soda-water experiment, although unsuccessful, 
did not discourage Mr. Anderson, or prevent him 
from trying again, and the first year of Jamie’s 
apprenticeship gained him considerable experience 
in scientitic studies. So pleased was Dr. Scott 
with his apprentice’s good conduct, that when Mr. 
Anderson \eft—to attend the university—his 
junior was installed in his place. He missed his 
friend, but an occasional letter informed him how 
Mr. Anderson progressed with his studies, whereby 
the youthful apprentice longed to join, and over- 
come those difficulties which at first disheartened 
his predecessor. Anatomy was his favourite study, 
and when Mr. Anderson complained of the hard 
names affecting his progress, his junior wondered 
why be did not appreciate strange language with 
his love of the unknown. Wishing, however, was 
ona 
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useless. Jamie had to fulfil his term of engage ment 
ere university honours could be dreamed of, and 
he wisely set himself to improve the present, and 
leave the future to hope. 





PART VIL. 


Dz. Scort was an active, shrewd, energetic little 
man; his views were liberal, and his uniform 
urbanity and kind-heartedness made him liked and 
respected. He took an interest in this “ likely 
lad,” and gave him every opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge. On vaccination-days he was employed 
to assist the doctor, and his firmness was greatly 
commended in the use of the lancet. It was a memo- 
rable day on which Jamie first entered the surgery 
in a professional capacity. His tender sympathies 
were asleep, and his compassion could not be moved 
at the sight of smiling innocence, ignorant of evil 
intention, suspecting no harm as the dimpled little 
arm was bared for the operation. With savage 


pleasure he punctured the tender skin, and the | 
| wishing himself anywhere else), as he saw a mock. 


helpless wail of infancy was disregarded in the 
delight of the operator’s success. Jamie's nerve 
never forsook him—a recommendation in his pro- 
fession, as Dr. Scott remarked. Jamie’s holidays 
had been chiefly spent in the bosom of his family, 
Miss Graham accompanying her nephew yearly to 
Easton ; but in the last year of his apprenticeship 
he accepted an invitation to the north. His friends 
paraded him about with pride amongst their 
acquaintances, and a reception every way flattering 
rendered his visit highly satisfactory, and consi-— 
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derably enlarged his self-importance. During his 
sojourn the body of a young man was found in 4 
remote field. A post-mortem examination was to 
take place, and ais friends, anxious to gratify their 
young visitor, requested that he might be present 
on the occasion. As the appointed hour came he 
felt more nervous than he expected. The calm 
deportment of the operators somewhat re-assured 
him, and when the sheet was folded back, and the 
stiff, stark, lifeless clay was exposed, he gazed 
upon it with awe rather than terror. He was not 
allowed to indulge in meditation on death’s myste. 
rious change, for the anatomists, with cool, busj- 
ness-like activity, proceeded to their work. The 
principal operator was an eminent anatomist 
brought from the metropolis, and Jamie was 
impressed by his dignified manner and command- 
ing appearance. The operator did not observe him 
at first, but his eyes chancing to fall on a spectator 
he bowed, and requested to know if his young 
friend was a member of the medical profession, 
Jamie blushed crimson, and stammered out an 
apology for being present (at the same moment 


ing smile in the assistant’s eye. The professor 
was satisfied, and, with a bland smile, addressing 
the gentleman opposite, proposed that they should 
now proceed with their work. The apprentice 
was relieved, and, in the intense interest of the 
investigation, forgot his discomfiture. It struck 
him that the assistant bungled his part of the 
work, and the professor’s superior skill excited his 
admiration and delight. To study under him was 


henceforth his professional ambition. 
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BY ONE WHO LIVES IN THEM. 


One of the favourable signs of the times is the 
important fact that the sons of toil are being re- 
garded as worthy of consideration. The elevation 
of the masses has become one of the leading 
themes of the day. ‘ Reading for the million,” 
“the education of the people,” ‘houses for the 
working classes,” and many other announcements 
of a kindred nature, meet the eye almost every- 
where. Nor is this “all cry and no wool.” In 
some cases the “cry’’ may be the effects of base 
hypocrisy, or an effort to gain some selfish object ; 
but in other cases it is the voice of good intention, 
One of the happy results is the working classes 
becoming alive to their own advancement. It is 
true, the manifestations of a growing desire for 
self-improvement are not so visible as might be 
wished, but it must be remembered that fruit can- 
not be expected immediately after the seed is sown ; 
that the obstacles to the attainment of the desired 
object are numerous, one of which is the great and 








crying want of house accommodation for the 
working-classes. 

We do not make this statement at random. We 
speak and plead, because we have seen and ex- 
amined facts that prove the truth of the assertion, 
Cases in point are by far too numerous in village, 
in town, in city. We shall give a few cases, of 
which, unfortunately, there are thousands of thou- 
sands in our British dominions; but we refer 
at present more particularly to Scotland. Here 
is a specimen house (?) in a weaving village. With 
few exceptions the dwellings of the operatives are 
built in long rows, and in many cases the roofs are 
so low that a man of ordinary stature must stoop 
before he can get in at the door, which is often far 
from being storm proof. Two families enter by 
this main door, one going to the right and the 
other to the left apartments, which are about six- 
teen by fourteen feet. ‘The floor is oftener clay 
than flags, seldom wood, and always cold and 
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damp. Five, seven, ten, and even as many as 
twelve, are crammed into this hut—the cooking, 
the eating, the sleeping, the dressing room, of 
father, mother, son, and daughter. Suppose we 
enter during the forenoon, when things are in their 
best possible order, because all are out save the 
mother and those of the family who cannot yet 
work. To the left is the bedstead, the bedding 
being more or less scanty as the family are or are 
not prosperous. But these things are covered 
with some old chair put there to be out of the 
way. At the front of the bed is the cradle, the 
pirn-wheel, the baby, and the mother. The young 
thing is screaming loud, but still the mother rocks 
and winds, and scolds Tom and Jess, who are 
seated by the hearthstone, teasing one another. 
Turn to the right, and there is perhaps an old 
chest of drawers, minus the handle, but the top of 
it groans with the load of all sorts of things, 
from the newly baked cake for the dinner to the 
Sunday bonnet. Close by this ancient piece of 
furniture is an old table, the lame limb of which is 
supported by a stone standing out in bold relief. 
Upon this cripple table are a variety of dishes not 
washed since breakfast, because the mother has to 
apply herself to the wheel and to nursing. The 
truth is, she regards herself as “ very trachled.”’ 
Dinner time is come, and the rest of thie family 
flock in. Baby is thrown into the arms of the 
eldest daughter. -The chairs on the bed are re- 
placed. by the cradle, and perhaps the wheel. Each 
one gets his or her basin and spoon, while the 
parents take the honour of the side of the table. 
The “kail,” the ‘brose,” or the “ potatoes” are 
soon hence, and one member after another leaves 
till supper time. Then comes bedtime, and where 
are all to rest? The good woman has tested her 
wits ere now. The “ shake-down” is stretched 
upon the floor, the “ hurley” is pulled out from 
beneath the bed, and all go the land of dreams. 

But it frequently happens that both ends, which 
become a but and a ben, are rented by one per- 
son; and asarule, one or other of the apartments 
is occupied by looms as thickly set as possible. 
When such is the case the partition is often re- 
moved to give more room, aud this makes bad 
worse. Let a stranger enter these workshops, 
and he will feel his sense of smell and the power 
of breathing much affected. This arises from the 
crowded state of the shop, the nature of the 
labour, and the oily stuffs which are used to make 
the raw material into yarn. When such is the 
case, when a stranger is glad of a retreat, how 
must the workers feel? and how must those feel 
who have to remain all night, and breathe this pol- 
luted atmosphere in the place in which they rest 
What rest can it be ? 

Nor is the town improved in this respect. We 
have visited the cellars, the attics, and the abodes 
between them, into which the working classes are 
crammed. A sad aspect is presented in almost 
every street in which “ the masses” dwell. Enter 
this cellar with us. Watch these broken steps as 
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you descend that long stair, at the bottom of 
which is a pool of dirty water, which had got in 
during the last rain. In groping your way through 
the dark passage, put your hands well before you 
lest you come suddenly against that dirty slimy 
wall. There now, that is the door. It does not 
fit well because it was made for another place ; but 
never mind, tap on. ‘ Come in,” says the woman 
who answers your call, and yet she would rather 
you remained in the dark, for she is ashamed of 
her home, her dress, and her children. Once in 


you will find your organs of sight slightly im- 


proving. The darkness almost becomes visible by 
the reflection of a whitened wall of some store- 
house about three feet from the thing called a win- 
dow. The walls are so moist that you may delve 
your hand among the plaster and squeeze water 
out of it as you would from a soaked sponge. 
Close to the dryest place of the wall is a bedstead, 
on which there is very little bedding, and this is 
the only spot in the hovel to which “ Nature’s 
soft nurse” is invited to soothe seven to rest. 
“£4 4s. is the rent, and we haveto pay taxes be- 
sides,” is one of the answers to queries generally 
put to the ill-clad, ill-fed mother. “ We pay 
weekly,” she continues her indirect appeal. “ If 
we fall behind we will be turned out, and there is 
no way of getting inagain. Houses for the like o’ 
My husband is a tailor, and we 
do wonderfully well when he is healthy and in 
work; but he is so often ill and long cut.” Before 
she ends her tale you feel a desire to be able to re- 
move the family from this shamble. Put though 
you were both able and willing to lie!» them it would 
only be clearing the way for another domestic 
group to be murdered in their turn. Perhaps the 
most you can do is to give the young creatures a 
sixpence, unless you follow the example of a civic 
authority, in congratulating the poor woman upon 
the strength of her constitution in being able to 
remain so long in such a place ; who, before leaving, 
imparted to her the consolation that she may be 
thankful that she and her family are not in their 
graves long ago, not forgetting to assure her that 
if such places were condemned the one half of the 
town must be takén down. 

You are glad, no doubt, to ascend again to the 
court, though the air in it is far from being fresh. 
Neither will you have any relish for further visita- 
tions in that “land.” Your astonishment would 
be increased, certainly, as you beheld the awkward 
stairs, and the broken windows, inviting the raiu 
or snow. 

Come with us for a short time to the Seottish 
capital, but do not let your hopes rise too high, for 
the truth must be told. We do not say too much 
when we assert that Edinburgh is as well entitled 
to the name “ whitewashed sepulebre,’’ in relation 
to her houses for the working classes, as she is to 
that of the “city of palaces,” because of the style 
of houses for the wealthy. We ask you not to go 


down into the Canongate nor Cowgate, to prove 
that for yourself. Alas, proof is to be found east, 
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west, north, and south of the boasted and boasting 
city. Step up one of her streets in the old town. 
Of course it is narrow and dirty; and so are most 
of the closes and courts that branch off from each 
side, Within one of these places called courte, 
you will see houses thiekly planted, varying from 
two to four stories. Look for a moment iuto the 


one of “three floors.” ‘Take the most elevated | 
walls, a sloped roof is put on, partitions, and win- 


first. This will certainly test your skill in ascend- 
ing perpendicular and ricketty stairs; but then, 
once up you will bebold an aristocratic dwelling— 
that is, the inmates have two rooms, socalled. If 
you could, by any contracting means, introduce an 
overgrown baillie and Miss Crinoline, you would 
have to leave, because these two personages would 
fill the “but and ben.” We point not to the 
smoke, if the fire is kindled, nor to the want of 
light, if the holes in the roof and ceiling are filled 
with straw or rags; nor to the rain, or snow, or 
hailstone, ** dancing on the rotten floor,” which is 
yielding to your every step. Thisis what a mason, 
his wife, and family, call their home. 

You will be ready to come down stairs, no 
doubt; but, contrary to the rule, it is most diffi- 
cult to descend. You need not tread the second 
floor. The chief difference being that your fears 
will be increased. ‘There you would not only be 
afaid of sinking, but of those you have left coming 
down npon you. But still another family say this 


second floor is their home. 
Descend yet again, and here, too, the rule is 


inverted. As you come down you arrive at the 
climax. We are not left to suppose that mur- 
der stares you in the face as you look at this third, 
and ground floor. If you donbt, the records of 
Parliament-square will tell you ; if you leap down 
you may break your “ jaw-bone” by falling against 
an ugly staircase on the left, the blank wall in 
front, or the apology for a stone stair to the right. 
As you will be thinking the dungeon-like place is 
haunted, we will not ask you to go down; the 
sight would make you tremble, and yet there a 
widow and her family live, or rather die, daily. 
We need not stop to tell you that “in Edinburgh 
old property pays best,” as one of the many vie- 
tims told us. This pile of rotten clay and live 
vermin yields between nine and tes pounds sterling 
yearly ; nor need we add that the specimens given 
either in the village, the town, or the city are the 
worst. Those who have examined for themselves 
are aware that while there are some better dwel- 
lings, there are many, alas! too many worse. “ We 
admit it; but lcok what is being done to improve 
this state of things,” say not a few who speak 
from first thoughts. Let us see what is doing for 
the improvement of dwellings for the working 
classes. | 

Mr. S—— is, or would try to make people be- 
lieve he is, a prosperous man, who has the cause 
and comfort of the working classes at heart. He 
hears of a house, and a piece of ground with agar- 
den wall on one side of it, to let. He joins the 
building society, gets a loan of money, buys the 








ground, and builds honses for the working classes, 
Soon something called lime, and sand, and brick 
are driven to the spot. With all speed a wall jg 
reared, not so high but some yards distant from and 
running parallel with the old garden wall. In the 
new erection openings are left here and there, and 
the people are wondering what is up. The mys. 
tery is soon solved. Ends are built to the two 


dows, and doors are put in, and then follows the 
people, each family paying at the rate of £4 7s, 44. 
per year for their tiny division, into which a farmer 
would be timid to put his pigs, lest they might go 
off their feet. 

Mr, R——-— is another man, He is an elder, 
and believes in money being turned “ four-fold,” 
He looks with utter contempt upon Mr. S——’s 
*‘ effort in behalf of the working classes.’* No 
brick front for him. The eonception of a “ one- 
storey” erection is far beneath his lofty and bene- 
volent soul. Nothing will serve him but a tower; 
and a tower is built. The stragglers look in as the 
work goes on, and the question is frequently asked, 
** What are these boxes for ?”’ “For the benefit of 
the working classes,”’ is Mr. R——’s answer, his 
countenance beaming with the same satisfaction 
that brightened Shylock’s as he looked at the 
newly-signed bond. The tower of eribs rises high 
and fast, and soon it is filled with the working 
classes—soon the “ four-fold’ makes its appear- 
ance, and another denxevolent effort is made—another 
tower is reared—and ail for the working classes, 
that they may /ive, Truly, the working classes 
should be grateful to such a gentleman, 

Bat these sehemes are nothing compared with 
others, said to be conceived and breught about by 
the benevolent for the working classes. It was 
but the other day that two ladies visited this 
gigantic undertaking, and with steady step walked 
round and round, now and then lifting their 
glasses, and seriously ejaculating, “* Now such a 
blessing for the working elasses !—so comfortable 
they must be! How kind in gentlemen to spend 
their money for the private welfare of the people! 
The working classes are much indebted to these 
kind gentlemen who haye reared this grand place.” 
Now this savoured so much like special pleading, 
and falsehood is so stamped upon every exelama- 
tion, that we feel it our duty to tell the whole 
truth, and leave the neader to judge how far these 
ladies are right. 

Suppose you were outside the building referred 
to, you observe that it is remarkable for ite shape 
and the materials of which it is built. It stands 
about square, and is three storeys in height. Aa 
attempt is made at the ornamental, by the erection 
of a square tower—like an adjunct at each corner. 
This may give it an imposing appearance, and lead 
you to search for the entrance ; but no sooner 40 
you find the tunnel-like passage—of which there is 
one at each corner—than your sense of beauty, of 
order of finish, aud of comfort is offended. 02 


emerging from under this oppressive arch, you ee 
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s burying-ground-like place, intersected and sur- 
rounded with railings, plain enough, certainly. 
This centre of mismanagement is called by courtesy 
adrying and bleaching green, but the wives protest 
against the name, and they are the best judges. 
Outside this caged-in ground, and in front of the 
doors of the lowest flat, is a narrow path round 
the square, but round you dare not go, even to 
help your neighbour, should he or she be ever so 
needy. “The right of way’’ is disputed—four 
gates, lock-fast gates, at each side of the building, 
say to the neighbours, “ keep your distance.” Let 
fre break out in one corner, and those in the 
next, with only a thin partition between them, 
dare not pass, even to save life. And while you 
ave looking, and almost confounded, because of such 
arrangements, a man, with a sour, downeast look, 
comes rattling ‘keys, opens the gates till 4e gets 
through, then locks them again so systematically 
and consequentially, that you whisper ‘ Jailor,” 
and begin to think you are imprisoned. Perhaps 
he will tell you such is all necessary for these 
working classes for whom his masters are doing so 
much. 

But they may try to reconcile themselves to 
their lot, because of the extent, and comfort, and 
cheapness of their houses. Let us see. In this 
block there are four classes of dwellings—thirty at 
£10 10s.; twelve at £9 10s.; forty-two at £8 10s. ; 
and twelve at £6 10s.—in all ninety-six. The 


‘first class has three apartments and three fire- 


places ; the second has three apartments also, but 
ther are smaller; the third, the same number of 
apartments, with two fire-places; and the fourth 
has two apartments, and a dark, back place, into 
which some—because of the smallness of the 
rooms—put a bed for children, or rather rot the 
bedding and ruin those who sleep upon it. The 
housewife declares the kitchens to be so con- 
structed, that none but those who never saw one 
would propose such. The walls are naked and 
cold-like, and they must remain so, nothing must 
be seen upon them—and how ean the floor be tidy ? 
Every apartment is so unhandy, and uninviting, 
and unhealty—nothing complete, nothing finished. 
How can this ever be? for, as the workmen say, 
“it’sa sham, from beginning to end—the ten- 
ants grumbling, and no wonder—the overseer 
calling those under him “ pigheads”—they in their 
turn scolding the tradesmen, who again say they 
work to order, and those who order saying they 
gave what they promised for a given sum.” In 
short, everyone is in error, and the tenants suffer 
in pocket, in comfort, and in health. Those “ sind 
gentlemen who have done all this for the working 
classes’ have not understood their work. But 
perhaps we have omitted some attractive features 
in these houses. We have no wish to detract from 
their value, There is the water-closet in each 
house, washing-houses in all, and four baths. 
These sound well, and the cleanly would naturally 
regard them as a boon ; but let one see the whole 
‘fisir, and he is disgusted. The first privilege is 
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worse than want, the second is more expensive 
than useful, and the third is locked fast, and the 
** jailor” has the key. 

But our ladies and many others say it is all for 
the working classes. How many can pay £10 10s., 
£9 10s., or even £8 10s. of rent? These make 
eighty-four parts of this benevolent scheme. Nay, 
is it not the more prosperous of the working 
classes who can pay, and barely pay, the £6 10s. 
rents? and of these there are only twelve out of 
ninety-six dwellings! Verily, this all for the 
working classes. ‘Should such things be? Every 
right-minded man will join usin the negative. Cana 
matters be improved ? We say they might—not 
on the score of so-called benevolence, but on the 
honest plan of giving value for value received. 
Here is a plot of ninety-six dwellings planted 

“upon a piece of ground 495 feet by 264 feet. There 
are four rows, each having twenty-four one-storey 
dwellings 30 feet by 20 feet. Before the house is 
a garden, 21 feet by 20 feet, less the four-feet 
path to the door. Along the top of the garden is 
a road, 495 feet by 15 feet, and so with each row, 
which may either face the east or the south. This 
plan is simple. Row after row may be added, or 
the line may be lengthened. 

But what is the cost of these ninety-six cottages P 
We shall suppose £80 each—in all, £7680. What 
rent is needed to pay for the outlay of this money, 
for the ground-rent connected with it, and for re- 
pairs and expenses? Supprse £9 the average 
rent of the block of houses just referred to, making 
£864, less the feu, about £75, leaving £789, whieh 
would yield to those who may lay out the money 
more than ten per cent. for interest, and repairs, 
or expenses. We have stated the accommodation 
shared in by those who rent the building, which 
the “ladies” and others regard as a benevolent 
scheme for the working classes. Now compare 
it with the money scheme, if the former will stand 
comparison. Ask whether any of the tenants 
would not prefer the self-contained door, the gar- 
den in front, fresh air wherever they go, and the 
sun all hours of the day, to the pent-up prison- 
like erection which they occupy? We know the 
answer. But let the practical man be asked the 
difference of value between the airy and the ¢on- 
fined dwellings, and we do not anticipate great 
things when we hear him say, “If the dungeon 
is worth £9; a house in the rows is worth 
£13 10s., apart altogether from the consideration 
of a healthy situation.”” And this shows the hol- 
lowness of the “ benevolence” 

We have supposed the rent to be £9; but we 
are aware that a working man cannot pay that 
amount of rent without suffering, and it is for the 
working man we are pleading. To our plan again 
we return. We have only to add another storey, 
and this we can do without injuring the health of 

any. Houses of two storeys may be admitted, 

especially if there is a good distanee between each 
building; but dwellings of three or more storeys 





are not commendable under any circumstances. 
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Having added this storey, at a cost say of £70 
each dwelling, increases our outlay to £13,440, 
and ten per cent. on this requires £1,340, and the 
feu duty, making £1,415, which would require 
seven guineas rental to make ten per cent. Our 
space-saving friends’ benevolent scheme again yields 
them, or should gain for them £207 annually, besides 
their ten per cent. Truly, facts are stubborn things. 

We have reckoned the feu duty, or annual rent, 
at £75, but it is an extravagant price, and work- 
men, like all other men, should decline to pay this 
price for land to live upon; while for the inhabi- 
tants of towns and villages £7 would be a high 
rent to give, and must amply compensate the pro- 
prietors. A benevolent rent, many times over the 
worth of land for agricultural purposes, is an 
oddity. 

And when such is the case with those who erect 
places having at least the appearance of houses, 
what must be the result with those who dui/d the 
huts mentioned in scheme first for the working 
classes? They may say that our plan, however 
comfortable it may be, is not for the working man, 
since the rent would be about £9. We admit this, 
if the builder insisted on his ten per cent. ; but if 
a monied man might be content with five per cent., 
then £4 10s. would suffice. But lest this rental 
be too much, we may again come back upon our 
plan of two flats, and, by placing two families into 
the dwelling of 20 feet by 30 feet, which, in point 
of health and comfort, would be palaces compared 
with many, and not much less space than the £6 
10s, tenants get in the Square of Benevolenoce— 
they may have a home of 30 feet by 20 feet, and a 
garden plot of 10 feet by 8 feet, for £2 15s. 

Why is such a simple plan not carried out? 
Various reasons might be given—such as the want 
of a correct idea of the injury arising from the de- 
fective accommodation—intellectual and moral in- 
jury—the want of a true regard for the welfare of 
the working classes—the readiness of money- 
makers, at any price, to seize the moment, and by 
using some small cant, get and take credit for 
acts called kindness, but which fill their own 
pockets—and by the want of union and mutual 
regard among the working classes themselves. 

How may such plans be carried out to the com- 
fort and happiness of all concerned? We are 
not the advocates of an un-called for interferance 
of Government in social matters, but as it is the 
duty of Government to defend as well as to rule 
those under it, to protect the weak against the 
strong, whether that strength lies in bone or cash 
—for there is no despotism like that of capital, 
the power of money over labour—so those who 
are at the helm of the state should see that the 
sons of toil have homes worthy of their name, and 
the credit of their country. Money is given on 
loan for the improvement of the land, upon which 
the brute feeds ; and can it not be given to aid in 
the improvement of houses for the people. Were 
money lent for that purpose the people would soon 
repay it with interest. 





Employers, too, could do much to improve the 
dwellings of the workmen. They have credit ‘jf 
they have not capital. How easy would it be for 
them to feu a park, and build several plots such 
as we have named. And without saying it is their 
duty so to do (an enlightened conscience will s 
on that point), we hold it would be their interest, 
The more comfortable the worker is the abler is he 
to work ; the more a master does by way of show- 
ing his interest in and sympathy for his servant, 
the more will he get from that servant, not only 
of gratitude but of labour—five per cent. would 
be nothing to what he would gain; and, better 
than all, his soul would be the happier by doing 
his duty. 

Then for the wealthy, who, when dying, wish 
their names to be connected with something of a 
lasting and grateful kind, wherein could a man 
expect an intelligent people to say “rest to his 
bones, and peace to his soul,” more readily than by 
the act of ordering a little village to be built, witb 
part of the money he has left, and its houses let 
out at a rate calculated to give a return equivalent 
to the funds ? 

And there; too, is the strictly business man, who 
honestly says, “ J wish value for value.” Why 
does he not try his practical hand in helping 
himself, and helping the masters. We have 
no objections to his providing houses, or mansions, 
or palaces, for the wealthy, but we think he should 
not neglect those without whom these erections 
could not be reared. He, by studying the wants of 
the masses, and aiding in providing the supply, 
would feel the better in purse and in mind. 

But we need not continue to enumerate. The 
truth is, dwellings for the working-classes are 
needed—they should be built, and they could be 
built; nay, the working-classes, sorely as they are 
reduced, could ace>mplish the work themselves if 
they would be true to each other. There is not 
atown or city in Great Britain and Ireland that 
could not produce as many working men as might 
form themselves into a building society, and in a 
short time lay the foundation of a little village. 
Nor could they only help themselves, but very 
soon help their less prosperous brethren. In this 
respect let the operatives become co-operatives, 
and tiey will do the nation a service by providing 
suitable homes in the green fields instead of living 
in city ruins—iu dirty, dark, and sickening closes. 
We are aware that while some would like to see 
this desired change brought about, there are others 
with long strings of objections ready to hang it 
with, if possible. One may object to the siles 
being rather distant from the town, that a working 
man could not get to his meals, he having only an 
hour at most, and only three-quarters in some 
cases. ‘I'o obviate that we have the prospect of 
street railways; but, better still, an improvement 
might be made in taking meals. We will not 
here say anything about shortening the hours of 
labour, ‘but we suggest a change in meal hours, 
by taking breakfast before commencing—say # 
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eight a.m.—to have a half hour’s rest and Junch 
at noon, to go to dinner at four p.m., return at 
six, and work till eight. This would give the 


shape of a lament, that the land would be filled 
with the people instead of corn or potatoes. And 
where, we ask, should man be placed if not on the 


operative the morning for recreation or culture, Innd, especially when he is willing to pay at the 
and the dinner hours to the man’s family. But | rate of £25 to £30 per acre? But surely we 
these hours would cause a loss of steam during | have not been greedy in their behalf, even in our 
the day, and gas during the evening, says another, | one story plan. Against these and every other 


and we reply with asking if the nealth and morals | 


of the working man and his family be not more 
precious than steam or gas ? 
We can easily suppose another objection in the 


objection we pit the welfare of the people. Our 
countrymen will never be strong, intellectual, 
moral, and religious, till the bad houses are levelled 


-and the people are made comfortable. 








THE DEPRECIATION OF GOLD. 


[As this question occupies the public mind, or a 
part of it, we put the contribution on the sub- 
ject before a person acquainted with business, 
and the notes are the result; conveying between 
them and the text, both sides of the question.) 


Errects, similar to those produced upon the mar- 
kets of Europe by the large importations of specie 
subsequent to the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when, according to Dr. Adam Smith, “ the value 


_ of gold and silver was reduced to about a third of 


what it had been before,” are again being pro- 
duced since the discovery of the exteusive and rich 
gold fields in California and Australia. | 

The book on the depreciation of the gold car- 
rency by M. Chevalier, member of the Royal In- 
stitute of Frauce, has deservedly attracted a large 
share of attention. Chevalier has pointed out, in 
a very clear and conclusive manner, how this de- 
preciation is taking place, and concludes that it 
will acquire accelerated speed as it fills up the 
vacuums in the silver circulation which it is causing. 
In matters of this nature, however, it is much 
easier to deduce from facts such incontrovertible 
evidence as cleariy demonstrate an imperfection in 
gold as a standard measure of value, than to lay 
down any practical principle by which it can be 
superseded. And unless a silver standard be 
adopted, which is the only practical one suggested, 
but which would nevertheless be attended with 
considerable difficulties, there is no other alterna- 
tive than to abide by, or rather allow, the cur- 
rency laws to remain in their present state, so far 
as regards gold performing its present functions, 
for all commercial purposes, and adopt some other 
commodity of a Icss fluctuating nature, as a mea- 
sure of value for all such transactions as perma- 
nent debts on which interest is paid, and loans for 
a lengthened period.* 


© M. Chevatier asserts in his book, that the discoveries 
of precious metals will depreciate the value of gold, and he 
proposes remedies. The “Edinburgh Review,” ia noticing 
om Cobden’s translation of M. so book, adopted 
the same opinion, The argument may be perfectly correct, 
and it will be found put in this magazine, as a possible con- 





as 





Adam Smith says :—“ The value of silver, though 
it sometimes Varies much from century to century, 
seldom varies much from year to year;” so that 
silver as well as gold may be considered as un- 
suited for a measure of value, except in strictly 
commercial trausactions. It must be under- 
stood that a change of the standard measure of 
value must be attended with many difficulties and 
even losses. 





tingency before the discovery of gold in California. Our con- 
tributor clearly believes in the commencement of this deprecia- 
tion, but he or others could propose no real remedy. The 
discussion interests every person, but no legislatioa will give 
a certain value to any description of property. The propo- 
sal is only an attempt to protect capital, after, in this coun- 
try, the Parliament has refased to protect labour. Having 
arranged for labour at the cheapest possible price, a nume- 
rous portion of the public insist on obtaining the highest 
price for money. Let us suppose all permanent contracts to 
be made dependent on the price of wheat. Are those who 
propose that course certain that the society for acclimatising 
tropica! plants, will not some day secure a triumph equal to 
the acclimatising of potatoes. We have no security for the 
permavent value of land; which holds in this country an 
entirely artificial value, and capital mast take its chance 
with labour and land. The late Sir Robert Peel has made 
us pay an old debt in bullion that was contracted in paper. 
So long as the payment in that form was agreeable to the 
creditors avd profitable, they clang to their last ounce of 
the precious metal: but vow that some of them expect the 
depreciation of gold to the level of the paper at which the 
debt was created, they clamour for another change and pre- 
micm. As yet, it seems impossible to distinguish any de- 
preciation in thevalue of guid in this country, The symp- 
toms would appear io a rapid advance in wages. We admit 
the existence ofa small advance in rough and unskilled la- 
bour, consequent on an emigration without any rival for 
numbers in any movement since the crusades, We know 
that this emigration has raised the value of farm labour in 
some parts of Ireland, and in agricultural counties of Eng- 
land and Scotland. Also, in manufacturing districts, occa- 
sional advances have been secured in the labour most easily 
learned. Still, we deny the existence of anything deserving 
the name of increased wages all round. It has not occurred 
in our trade, or in any utber large busioess employing a 
great nunber of men, aud wherever any slight advantage 
has been gained, it hss been taken in time rather than 

We deny the depreciation and deny alike any right to meddle 
with it. If a depreciation ocear, Peel has been defeated 
by the direct intervention of Providence, and we accept the 
mercy with gratitude. But is it emigrants going, or gold 
coming, that causes this apparent depreciation ? 
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The adoption of silver as the legal standard, 
which is the most feasible suggestion offered, would 
by no means be free from difficulties. It is essen- 
tial that the substance which forms the monetary 
unit, or measure of value, be of intrinsic value as 
a commercial eommodity. This virtue silver pos- 
sesses, and is therefore, so far as regards intrinsic 
value, universally admitted; but its value is deter- 
mined by the same laws which determine the value 
of gold, and is therefore liable to fluctuation. But 
were silver to be invested with this function in the 
existing state of our currency laws, it is obvious a 
considerable rise in its value would be the result. 
It is necessary that the representative circulation 
of this country can be converted into the coin 
which performs the functions of real money. In 
the event of the adoption of a silver standard this 
could only be done by the banks replenishing their 
coffers with silver coin and silver bullion of an 
equal amount to the gold they are required to 
hold by the currency laws, and for the prudent 
condueting of their business. Before such vast 
sums could be procured higher rates would have 
to be offered for it, and thus its value would be 
considerably enhanced. A stimulus would like- 
wise be given ta its production by the improved 
demand, and consequently the employment of ad- 
ditional capital and labour in the mines; perhaps 
new discoveries would be made, followed, in all 
probability, by a sudden re-action, entailing addi- 
tional loss, and involving monetary matters in new 


complications.* 

Gold being superseded in the performance of the 
important functions of money, and reduced to the 
position of other commodities in the market, an 
additional impulse would be given to its downward 


tendency. It may be supposed that this would 
not affect it to any great extent, as it is evident no 
coin can continue to circulate long either above or 
below the market value of the metal of which it is 
composed, except in very limited quantities as 
tokens, as in the case of our own copper coin. 
This, however, ig a wrong supposition. A great 
commercial nation thus demonetising it, would 


* Our correspondent forgets that the character of the 
final means of making a legal tender being enlarged by the 
use af both gold and silver for that purpose, the probabi- 
lity of any derangement of its value would be reduced. The 
difficulties heretofore occurred from the smal] supply of gold. 
As difficulty is threatened from its abundant supply, we 
could not correct the evil if it existed, by endowing another 
metal with its artificial qualities, although we sought for the 
debtor permission some time since to offer silver as an al- 
ternative payment of all legal responsibilities, and now we 
have no objections to the creditor having power to express a 
pseference for silver over gold at a fixed rate for fixed qua- 
lity; if it will do him any good. Any extension of breadth 
to the legal standard of payment imparts steadiness, like in- 
creased breadth of beam to a vessel in agale of wind. As 
a matter of riglt, without reference to results, we are en- 
titled to have silver restored to its old place. It is the 
standard of value to more than a half of mankind, and should 
be associated with its more favoured companion gold in dis- 
charging that function here. The alteration would not be 
attended by any revolutionary operations in banker’s coffers, 
bat would be gradual and quiet. ’ 





THE LEGAL 





STANDARD. 


exercise a decidedly depreciating influence upon 
its market value. By far the greater proportion 
of gold is used in the internal circulation, in the 
shape of coins issued from the Mint, and in the 
settlement of foreign exchanges in bars or bullion, 
It is, therefore, evident that not only the large 
quantity of it loosened from the internal circula- 
tion of the country would have the effect of 
cheapening the metal, but the circumstance of its 
being demonetised by a leading commercial coun- 
try. Holders of gold—such as goldsmiths, who 
hold it in stock, and banks of issue, which hold 
it against notes issued in excess of their author- 
ised circulation, would suffer loss. Their loss, 
however, would be trifling when compared with 
the loss that will ultimately arise to the vast in- 
terests which must be effected by a depreciation of 
its value. The immense fertility of the Californian 
and Australian fields in the production of the 
precious metal, which has raised ihe amount re- 
ceived annually, chiefly by the commercial coun- 
tries of Europe and America to about thirty-eight 
millions sterling, against about two and a-half 
millions at the beginning of the present century, 
must unquestionably exercise a depreciating influ- 
ence upon its value in the general market.* 

The manner in which this depreciation in the 
value of gold will mani'est itself upon the mar- 
kets of the world, will be to induce a general rise 
in the price of all articles that remain stationary, 
as regards improvement in the art of their produc- 
tion, or such as cannot be improved in a corres- 
ponding degree with the increased facility with 
which gold can be obtained. A corresponding rise 
will take place in the value of lands and house- 
hold property—ordinary railway stock, and all 
such property as is of an expansive nature. Hence 
investments possessing such a consideration will 
natura!lv be sought after to the neglect of those 
investments which are characterised as of an in- 





* The argument against the employment of silver resolves 
itself into the confession that this use of silver would stili 
farther depreciate gold. It might, however, impart steadi- 
ness to value; the quality in which gold seems wanting. 
The price of money is really the price of gold, and no other 
commodity is susceptible of the same supple gyrations. It 
goes down or up with the regularity of a pendulum, always 
however, describing a wider semi-circle at each stroke. We 
know now when a crisis will come, without any difficulty, 
We are in asnug crisis at present. It will be cured, and we 
shall have another in, say 1863; a second, in 1865}; anda 
third, in 1867. We do not proceed farther, for reasens 
mentioned by Dr, Cumming, who 1s perfectly right in sup- 
posing that there will be a great change on the globe at that 
time. Our affairs at least could not proceed much beyond 
that date in their present state. Does any person ever sit 
down and speculate om the probabilities of society at home 
in 1860. Except for the gold discoveries of 185], we could 
not have got on anyhow without them. Wages would have 
been literally half nothing, or, otherwise put, would have 
been nothing for half of men’s time. A revolution would 
have occurred, and the price of securities would have been 
in great danger, unless the state had breasted the trial by 
interposing its credit, to place a large portion of its subjects 
on the idle land of its colonies. The presumed depreciation 
of gold saved all that, 
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expansive nature, such as Government debts, an- 
nuities, mortgages on lands and houses, guaranteed 
railway shares and debentures, and all descriptions 
of property for which a specified amount of ster- 
ling money is stipulated to be paid, and on which 
interest is payable after a fixed rate. * 

It is not, however, to be presumed that gold 
will depreciate in the exact ratio of the increase in 
its production, and for reasons sufficiently well 
understood, A stimulus will be given to the 
production of articles both for home and foreign 
consumption ; and consequently an increase jn the 
number of hands employed, and likewise in the 
rates of their remuneration, will be the result. To 
supply the demands of this increase of activity, a 
larger amount of circulation will become necessary 
for the payment of wages and retail purposes. 
Improvements in the means and art of production, 
which have the tendency of cheapening the arti- 
cles produced, will likewise, to a certain extent, 
contribute to prevent a depreciable decline in the 
value of gold so far as regards articles capable of 
improvement in quality or quantity; indeed, 
improvement in the skill of producing might 
go on ad infinitum, and thus counteract the effects 
of the increase in the production of the precious 
metal; but the production of the staple articles of 
life preclude the possibility. Manufactured arti- 
cles can be cheapened by the employment of im- 
proved machinery, and raw produce by the em- 
ployment of mere labour and capital; but the 
latter always in inverse proportions to the amount 
of labour and capital previously employed. Con- 
sumption likewise exercises an influence upon the 
demand. and consequently upon the supply. This, 
however; affects gold equally with other commo- 
dities, and it is therefore in the labour alone neces- 





* What are the statements in this paragraph? First, 
gold becoming more abundant, .is to be cheaper; viz., some. 
thing is to be dearer, What is the something? Not 
consols or railway debentures, because they are non-expan- 
sive, ‘Thieir return is fixed and guaranteed. Therefore, we 
would consider them to be the very articles that would get 
up in price. Mark the statement. Gold is to be depre- 
ciated, It is to abound more than trade wapts. This 
means that money is to be cheaper. Gold cannot be de- 
preciated unless money be cheaper. And if it be cheaper 
consols will be dearer to buy; ez. gr. money is not cheap this 
month ; and consols are £93; but a shower of gold comes 
down—money goes down—holders cannot get it fixed 
nowhere; and it rots in a vault—eais itself; so they say 
let us rather give £94 to earn this £3 per aunum, or £100, 
or £110, or £200, or anything if money gets so plentiful 
that we cannot do better. That would be the depreciation 
of gold, and consols will be depreciated as gold is enhaneed ; 
or be enhanced as gold falls. The some rule will certainly 
apply to all other property, to whatever has a prospect of 
making any return. The people to lose by the abundance 
of money: that is the depreciation of gold; are men with 
loose cash whereby they speculate. The person with a fixed 
income from consols will always have three per cent. and the 
odds from the capital they invested, and if they want to sell 
they will obtain a good rise on their capital, They may have 
to pay a little more for labour than at present; and this 
is the only gnestion involved—this labour question. It 
seems like grudging to the labourer a share in the gifts of 
Providence. , 
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sary to prodace the different commodities that an 
alteration in their relative values can be made. — 

When in a thriving and prosperous condition, 
the consumptive capabilities of a community are 
very great, and the increased quantity of gold 
which forms the medium of exchange must exercise 
such an influence upon the produce of different 
countries as to induce increased activity in com- 
mercial transactions, and thus add materially to 
the comforts of the people at large.* 

The amoynt necessary to supply the place of 
silver that is being continually withdrawn for ex- 
portation to the East has hitherto contributed to- 
wards any decidedly appreciable fall in the value 
of gold. 

The commercial relations which are formed with 
almost every country in the world, are calculated 
to distribute the commodity which forms the me- 
dinm of exchange in such proportions as shall 
produce an equilibrium in prices, freights and 
charges taken into account. While gold is thus 
being diffused over the world, according to the 
exigencies and demand of each particular state, 
a very considerable amount must be absorbed in 
the internal circulation and for articles of orna- 
ments in countrics where it is comparatively a 
scarce commodity.t 

From these circumstances alone it is evident 
that the fall in the value of gold must, by no 
means, proceed at a very accelerated speed, not- 
withstanding the very extraordinary supply. The 
period that must elapse before an appreciable de- 
cline in its value shall become so manifest as to 
produce inconvenience to the holders of property 
which must be effected by such a decline, depends, 
in no small degree, upon circumstances over which 
human wisdom is calculated to exercise little con- 
trol. Should commerce, the precursor of civilisa- 
tion, be permitted uninterruptedly to pursue its 
natural course, opening up regions seldom or never 
visited by the merchants of civilised countries, and 
whose communication with them has hitherto been 
very indirect, it is apparent that extensive fields 
exist for the employment of gold in countries 
where, as yet, it has been a comparatively scarce, 
though highly-prized ecommodity.t 

* On this and the preceeding paragraph it is not 
necessary to offer any remark, except that the fear of 
the Jabourer obtaining a little more for his hire than 
is paid to him at present disturbs the calculations of 
the old bullionists, who are now to be something 
different; for bullion is not expected hereafter to answer 
their purpose, They Jook apparently to novelties in 
science as the means of cheapening productions, and 
thus maintaing their present share of earth’s good 
things, for their particular pleasure. Some comfort 
may be derived by the industricus from this expecta- 
tion, for they also will share ultimately in the benefits 
of cheap production. 

+ This and the preceding paragraph could not be 
quarrelled with by any friend of labour, and they only 
show that the antidote is born with the bane, if gold be 


a bane and nuggets be the plagues of life to those who, 
like the landlords in the corn hae days, desire that the 


limit of what is valuable should not be increased, lest 
the process should diminish their store. 
} As the demand for gold increases by opening up 
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602 BANKER’S CHEQUES. 





Against these considerations, however, it is 
necessary to take into account the improved means 
by which the circulation can be economised. The 
use of bankers’ cheques has immensely economised 
the circulating medium ; and it is quite possible 
the system of making payment in cheques may be 
still more generally adopted. 

When payment is made by means of a cheque 
upon a banker, in a majority of instances only a 
transfer of the amount from one bank to another is 
the result—frequently from one account to another 
inthe same bank. In this latter instance the cir- 
culating medium is not disturbed. When a settle- 
ment of this kind takes place between the diffe- 
rent banks, a small sum, as compared with the 
amount of each others’ cheques, may have to be 
paid over in gold, Bank of England notes, Exche- 
quer bills, or transferred from the account of one 
banker to that of another with the Bank of Eng- 
land. Supposing two bankers in a provincial town 
receive of each others cheques, during the day, 
of £3,100 and £3,900 respectively, it is only 
the balance or difference, viz., £100, that requires 
to be thus adjusted through their London agents, 
or paid over in specie. It is thus obvious that, 
under an efficient banking system, bank-notes and 
coin constitute only a fractional part of the means 
by which capital is employed in commercial trans- 
actions.* 





new countries acorresponding demand for labonr will 
arise. The circumstance will not therefore change 
the relative position of capital and labour. Although 
the former may endeavour to find space for its growth 
in new lands and new operations, it cannot move a step 
without labour. An alliance should exist between two 
powers which are absolutely indispensable for mutual 
comfort and existence; and one should not grudge to 
the other a good share of their mutual profits. 

* The operation of cheques is misunderstood by the 
writer. They save, in the first instance, the conveyance of 
cush from one banker’s till to another banker’s till; or from 
the banker’s till to the desk of one customer, from that to the 
desk of his creditor, perhaps another customer, and thence 
back to the banker's till. The cash which is transferred by 
cheques would be transferred by hand with the risk of losing 
money in its conveyance, and loss of time in reckoning it 
up. If A, B.,a manufacturer, had to receive from C. D., a 
merahant, £1,200, and C. D. having called on his banker 
for twelve hundred sovereigns, went with and deposited them 
in A. B.’s counting-room, obtaining his receipt, would not 
A. B. at once deposit them at the same or some other 
bankers, so that the banking interest of the place would 
have the same number of sovereigus at the close of business 
for the day that the banking interest had at its commence- 
ment? The Lancashire people perpetually say that cheques 
save bullion, but as a general rule the only saving is one of 
risk in carriage and time io counting and weighing. The 
exceptions to the rule are few aod unimportant. ‘Thus, if 
C. D. called to pay A. B. in bullion close to the hour when 
banks shut, A. B. might lock up the sovereigns in his safe, 
and that additional number might be out of possession of 
the banking interest for a night. Persons who transmit 
money to a distance, gain time by the use of cheques; and 
these days of grace taken were six in former times between 
Glasgow and London, when the mails went after four horses ; 
but now they can only be equal tothe day after to-morrow 
on any date except a Saturday ; bat that is a subject of no 
interest in the bullion or currency question, unless the 
transmitter were to forward bullion per parcel insured for 









In a country like England, which has enjoyed. 


long undisturbed internal tranquillity, and manufac. 
turing and commercial greatness—the results of 
wise legislation and good fiscal policy—the accu- 
mulation of wealth must be very great ; indeed, jt 
is sufficiently apparent that the accumulation of 
wealth in England at the present day is enormous, 
indeed unparalleled, in the history of the world, 
The wealth of a country is by no means always 
represented by the amount of the precious metals 
it hoids. There is generally more gold and silver 
in a rich country than in a poor one; but it de. 
pends entirely upon circumstances whether the 
amount is in proportion to its relative wealth, 
Capitalists, merchants, and other bank depositors 
have the control over a very large proportion of 
the gold in the country, and only leave it with the 
banks until a favourable opportunity may occur of 
investing it. A favourable opportunity, therefore, 
occurring of investing in foreign funds, may have 
the effect of inducing the exportation of a large 
quantity of bullion. In transactions of this kind 
it is evident the country is as rich after the trans~ 
action as before, seeing that securities supply the 
place of the bullion exported.* 





correct delivery, which he would not often send. He would 
probably transmit a banker’s bill, or, for a small sum, takea 
posteoffice order, and either plan saves the employment of 
bullion ; but the economy is connected with the subject of 
banking rather than of cheques in general. An absolute 
saving of money is effected in numerous cases where a person 
receives payment by the cheque of his debtor, and puts it 
past for a few days or even weeks, until he has to makea 
payment. Cheques treated in that manner are generally for 
small sums; and the receiver in tle same mauner would 
probably lock up the bullion, or banker’s notes, if he had 
been paid in either of these currencies. The locking up of 
banker’s notes in Scotland, or of Bank of England notes 
is the same thing as the locking past of gold, because the 
bankers are invariably over their fixed issue, and circulate 
their notes on a basis of gold, equal to the amount of the 
notrs put for a time out of the way. All other English 
banks and the Irish banks are beneath their fixed issue, and 
their notes may be locked up without any additional drain 
on builion thereby. The aggregate of the economi:s by those 
smal! cheques may be considerable, but it is difficult to form 
an estimate of them. In the great majority of cases cheques 
save no bullion, but they save carrying, and reckoning, and 
weighing on the operations of the day, and no more. The 
illustration given in the preceeding paragraph is in point. 
The two bankers exchange customer’s cheques to the extent 
of £3,000, and one of the two having £100 worth of cheques 
over, receives the difference in gold and silver, or Bank of 
England notes; but if the transactions had been in cash in- 
stead of cheques, each banker would have had the same 
amount of bullion in his safe at night that remains to him 
after exchanging cheques. 

* It is not clear that we have lived under “‘ wise legisla- 
tion and good fiscal policy.”” It does not stand to reason 
that a policy has been wise when its continuance has only 
been a possibility by reason of the emigration, originating in 
a Providential discovery which formed no part of the calcula- 
tions on which the policy was founded. Except for the gold 
impulse, our policy must have ended long ere now in total 
smash. Any policy that leaves the circulation of the country, 
the rate of discount, and the security of traders dependent 
on the fancy of capitalists to take foreign investments, 's 
not wise. The new crisis is getting into strength as we 
write; yet persons not directly interested thank the legisla- 
ture for a policy that permits a few capitalists to screw Up 
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It is not to be supposed, however, that while 
gold can by these means be thus economised, and 
jn a vast number of transactions altogether dis- 

nsed with, that a comparatively smali amount of 
it would suffice for the requirements of the busi- 
pess of the country. As it depreciates in value, a 

ter quantity of it will become necessary for the 
settlement of trade balances, and for the payment 
of wages and retail purposes; and so long as it is 
a legal tender, and performs the functions of 
money, bankers of necessity must provide them- 
selves at all times with an amount sufficient to meet 
every contingency. 

That gold has depreciated to a certain extent is 
indubitable, and it is still continuing to depreciate. 
The evidence adduced by M. Chevalier, in support 


of his opinions that gold will rapidly depreciate to 


half its present value now that France is supplied 
with gold to replace the silver exported, we appre- 
hend is not sufficiently clear to warrant such a con- 
clusion. The evidence is abundantly conclusive, 
however, to convince those who know anything of 
political economy that it is not the commodity 
which onght to form the measure of value. “ A com- 
modity which is itself continually varying in its own 
value can never be an accurate measure of the 
value of other commodities.’’* 

At all times it is objectionable, on account of 
its fluctuatirg tendencies, but much more so at 
present, when it is being discovered in such vast 
quantities. And it is quite possible that it may 
be discovered in still greater quantities, seeing 
that from the largest, and perhaps the most fertile 
field—Siberia, only limited supplies have hitherto 





or down interest as they please, and with interest to move 
prices, and with prices necessarily in ashort time to reduce 
wages and work. First, we object to the policy that made 
gold the life-blood of the nation; and next, the part of the 
policy that permits capitalists to let that blood when they 
please. Learn its horrors from one fact. The directors of 
the Bank of England complain of the present drain of gold, 
and the hardship of receiving two per cent. more for their 
notes then they were lately worth. It is their own doing. 
They have taken private securities far above the line of 
prudence, They had only to decline these ‘discounts and 
they would have prevented the necessity of levying a black 
mail of two per cent. over all the trade of this country. We 
may be told that other bankers would have taken the paper ; 
but we could defy them. If any London private or public 
bank had largely aided the Joans to France in gold, they 
would have experienced a run in a short time. Depositors 
would have learned that their balances were out on specula- 
tion, and they would have called for them. At any rate, 
the directors of the Bank of England, as privileged mono- 
polists, should have discharged their duty by declining dis- 
counts already beyond their deposits. We doubt if many 
foreign investments have any tendency to increase the 
national wealth. 

* No evidence whatever exists that gold has depreciated 
in value to the present moment. Consols are not dearer— 
discounts are not cheaper with us, and wages are not 
generally higher here than before 1851. Discounts are 
cheaper than they were in corn countries at that period. The 
fact only shows that the corn countries have preferred our 
gold to our goods, as is notorious; aod that we have a direct 
interest in extending the agriculture of our colonists, hitherto 
chiefly engaged on the production of the raw materials of 
manufactures or ship-building. 
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been received. Ccneurrent circumstances in the 
production of other commodities preclude the pos- 
sibility of even an approximate estimate being 
made of this depreciation. If silver be taken as 
the measure, it is obvious that it forms no proper 
data. It can thus only be ascertained that it has 
fallen in value, as compared with that metal. Both 
metals perform the same functions, and gold sup- 
plies any vacuum occurring in the silver currency, 
and thus tends both to prevent depreciation in the 
value of the former, or rise in the value of the 
latter.* 

That gold will ultimately in a great measure 
displace the silver coin now in circulation, should 
the two metals continue to be circulated in pieces 
of their present weight and fineness, is indubitable. 
The extensive employment of silver in the manu- 
facture of plate, and the exceptional demand for it 
in the Eastern markets, will facilitate this opera- 
tion. The chief cause of the disappearance of the 
silver currency of France may be traced to this 
exceptional demand, and the circumstance that 
gold has usurped a parallel position with silver in 
the currency of that country; and by being admit- 
ted to perform the same functions in the circula- 
tion, has supplied the vacuum occasioned by the 
withdrawal of the vast amount taken for exporta- 
tion to India and China. 

That the effects of the large production of gold 
on the one hand, and the exceptional demand for 
silver for the East on the other, should first mani- 
fest themselves in the circulation of a country ren- 
dered doubly sensitive by a double standard, is no 
phenomenon. The existence of a double standard 
in a country enables bullion dealers the more easily 
to procure a supply of silver for exportation than 
from a country like England, where it performs 
only a secondary part, and is not a legal tender 
for more than forty shillings. 

All sums, however, are still denominated in sil- 
ver, “and all accounts are kept, and the value of 
all goods and of all estates is generally computed in 
silver.”’ This arises from the circumstance that 
previous to 1774 silver was equally with gold a 
legal tender ; and anterior to 1717 it was the prin- 
cipal coin in circulation, and constituted the mea- 
sure of value. 

In lapse of time similar effects, produced by the 


same cause, will manifest themselves in the circu- 


lation of this and every other country where silver 
coin can be procured for gold, unless their mint 
regulations be altered in proportion to the relative 
commercial values of the two commodities. And 
should the demand for silver coutinue, and gold 
become more abundant, the silver coin will be 
gradually withdrawn from the circulation, until it 
entirely disappears. 





* The objectionable character of gold should have been 
seen ere now, and gold and silver do not perfurm the same 
functions in our currency. 

t Silver coin is scarcely ever employed in this 
country for larger payments than a sovereign. It can- 
not be withdrawn that circulation, aales we have 
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It cannot be doubted that interests of a parti- 
cular description will suffer during this transition 
period, but such has always been the case, and 
must continue to be, with every change for better 
or for worse. As a nation increases in population 
and wealth under ordinary circumstances, the va- 
lue of its lands, houses, railways, and property of 
a similar nature, become enhanced in value. On an 
estate in this country, which thirty years ago was 
mortgaged to the extent of £10,000, and is still 
burthened with the same nominal amount, the 
mortgage at land bears a much lower relative 
value to the estate than at the former period, It 
is not, however, causes that are incidental 
to certain kinds of property that in this instance 
have to be dealt with, but an exceptional 
occurreuce. 

It is not with a gradual change tliat we are 
threatened, otherwise less alarm need be excited ; 
but with a revolution in its general acceptation, 
the suddenness of which depends entirely upon 
circumstances. While, at the present time, the 
changes which are taking place in the relations of 





gold coins of less value than half a sovereign. Any 
depreciation in gold that could render such coins useful 
is at least improbable. So long as a fixed value is 
attached to gold, smaller coins than crowns in that 
metal would be prejudicial, and would not be tolerated. 
The Bank of France is allowed to hold half of its bul- 
lion stock in silver; and that metal is the standard of 
circulation in many countries. Great Britain alone, 
so far as we remember, has assumed an exclusively 
gold standard. Thus, when the bullion in the Bank of 
England is occasionally contrasted with that in the 
Bank of France, statisticians are led to overlook the 
fact that the Bank of France not only represents all 
France, but may keep one-half of its bullion in silver; 
although the Bank of England represents only a por- 
tioa of our business, and while independent private and 
joint-stock banks in England may keep bullion on hand, 
the banks of Ireland and Scotland have always six 
millions of gold or thereby in their custody; while 
British banks must only count their gold as bullion, 
and the Bank of France, as already stated, may have 
half its bullion in silver. The writer of the preceding 
paragraghs previously described the meaning of a depre- 
ciation of gold. It is not that the gold coin will swell 
in the Mint and become heavier in our pockets, but 
that goods, produce, and wages will rise in nominal 
value, and more gold will be required to meet the fund- 
holder’s expenses, while he will receive no more gold 
from his investments. This operation could not in any 
degree affect the silver coinage; and if silver were to 
advance from 5s., 5s. 1d., or 5s. 2d., to 6s. or 7s. 6d. 
per oz., we could have almost any quantity of that 
metal supplied, as its extraction from poor lead ore 
would then become profitable. Our coinage would 
retain its present bulk, although a labouring man re- 
quired two sixpences more for his day’s toil. Even the 
capitalist could have no reason to complain if silver 
were associated with gold as our standard, since the 
national debt was contracted in cheap, and has been 
met hitherto in dear money, and in these notes we have 
shown that he could have no real reason to complain, 
since his consols, like everything else, would advance 
in nominal price, and instead of selling for ninety- 
three would bring him more money. At present no 
symptom of depreciation is visible, and the grave ques- 
tion, ** Where has all the gold gone?”’ concerns busi- 
ness men more deeply than fancifu! speculations con- 
cerning a depreciation of the standard. 7 
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property are similar to those which took place subs 
sequent to the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
accumulation of property thus affected is now jn. 
finite'y greater than at the former period; and 
hence the reason why remedial measures should be 
provided. 


It is obvious that while creditors whose claims 
are of the nature of Government stock, corporation 
bonds, debentures of joint-stock companies, annui- 
ties, loans on mortgage suffer,—their debtors, in 
a corresponding degree, must gain. Morally 
speaking, this is not affording substantial justice 
to the large interests at stake. The vast aecu- 
mulation of wealth which has been amassed in this 
couutry during the last three centuries, by the in- 
telligence, skill, and enterprise of her citizens, is 
largely represented by property of this description, 
It might be supposed that a measure could be 
framed with a view to ameliorate the hardships 
likely to be suffered by the classes before enume- 
rated; but even admitting this supposition, it is 
to be apprehended that the remedy necessary would 
be of too complex a nature and of too conflicting a 
character to powerful interests to be easily carried 
into effect.* 

It must he observed that it is not only landlords, 
whose estates may be mortgaged, that have a 
direct interest in maintaining the money standard 
in its present position; but the entire community 
have an indirect interest in so maintaining it, with 
tle exception of such as are holders of property of 
an inexpansive nature, and creditors whose claims 
fall to be discharged at a distant or remote period, 
with a certain quantity of sterling money ofa given 
weight and fineness, and for which a specified rate 
of interest is payable. A diminution in the value 
of real money must be a diminution of the national 





* The three paragraphs contained in this “ refer- 
ence’’ repeat a fanciful grief. Money can be invested 
at the present momeht to yield 5 per cent. under the 
guarantee of our colonial governments; 4 per cent. 
under the mortgage of heritable property at home; 4 
or 45 yer cent. under the security of undoubted deben- 
tures on domestic railways; 3 1-5 to 3} per cent. in our 
funds; and at what recent period have better terms 
been obtained for permament investments? We are 
compelled to fight a mere phantom of the imagina- 
tion when we hear that gold is depreciated—or, in 
other words, that money is worth less than it was for- 
merly. Since 1847 corn has beena little dearer on the 
average than in the thirteen preceding years, and pro- 
visions have been much higher in country districts and 
retired localities since the construction of railways; but 
the discoveries of bullion have not affected either corn 
or provisions, except by taking a large number of 
persons out of the operations of agriculture and making 
them buyers instead of producers. An income of one, 
two, or three hundred pounds is only the direct tax 
worse now than it was in 1840 to 1845. House rents 
have advanced in some towns, such as Edinburgh; bat 
to a capitalist that advance cannot be injarious for 4 
long period. He can build or buy a house. Asa 
general rule money goes as far as formerly, but the 
present generation are more extravagant than their 1m- 
mediate ancestors; yet labour must not be expected to 
pay for new luxuries, 
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debt, and consequently é¢qual to a revision of 
taxation.* 

For all commercial purposes gold is as yet better 
adopped than any other commodity to form the 
medium of exchange, both on account of porta- 
bility, and the estimation in which it is universally 
held, as a commodity of intrinsic value. Lord 
Liverpool says—“ Money is an instrument which 
in the exchanges serves as a common measure of 
value, and is of itself an equivalent.” For per- 
manent loans, or for loans of a lengthened period, 
it could still be employed as a medium of settle- 
ment, while the measure of value might be in- 
vested in some other commodity of a less varying 
nature. And while it thus still performed the 
functions of money, its value would be regulated 
by supply and demand, like all other commercial 
commodities; aud it would not influence the 
value of property of a non or inexpansive charac- 
ter, in the general market. The commodity best 
calculated to constitute a measure of value, for all 
transactions of the nature of contracts in perpe- 
tuity, or extending over a term of years, is un- 
doubtedly corn, and by investing it with this im- 
portant function no new principle would be intro- 
duced, but only one revived, formerly very general 
between landlord and tenant farmer; and it is 
still upon this principle that the stipends of our 
parochial clergy are fixed, and the incomes of some 
of our colleges regulated; in fact, making general 
in practice the rule which has hitherto been special. 
Adam Smith remarks—“ We cannot estimate, it 
is allowed, the real value of different commodities 
from century to century, by the quantity of silver 
which is given for them. From century to cen- 
tury corn is a better measure than silver, because, 
from century to ceutury, equal quantities of corn 
will command the same quantity of labour more 
nearly than equal quantities of silver.” Now, 
this is precisely what is wanted. ‘he purposes of 
trade and commerce will be pretty well answered 
by the employment of gold and silver for internal 
circulation, and settling of exchanges as hitherto; 
and it is a measure of value which varies little 
from century to century that is wanted. 





* How comes it to pass that many persons forget 
that a rise in the value of real money was an increase 
of all debts, and that this advance was taken pleasantly 
when accomplished by Peel? Yet its correction appears 
to be unpleasant when it is made in the arrangements 
of Divine Providence. The discoveries of gold may 
neutralise ultimately the cheat perpetrated on all 
debtors by Peel’s Acts, and are we to adopt new laws 
merely to confirm a former wrong? We do not con- 
sider the fundholders in danger, but if they foresee 
losses they can procure at present the full value of their 
investment. This is not their day of sorrow. The 
owners of railway debentures have made a special bar- 
gain for anumber of years, and they will have an oppor- 
tunity of correcting it at the close of their term. Mort- 
gagees can give notice to foreclose in the great ma- 
ority of these transactions, and in others they have their 
fixed terms, What less, then, is asked, but protection to 
capital against all contingencies after we had ceased 
fo protect labour? 





At page 307 of his “ Wealth of Nations,” 
Adam Smith again remarks—“ Corn, accordingly, 
it has already been observed, is, in al) the different 
stages of wealth and improvement, a more accurate 
measure of value than any other commodity, or 
set of commodities.””’ It is obvious, therefore, 
that while corn is of a fluctuating character from 
year to year, the natural effects of scarcity and 
pleuty, it varies only from century to century, ac- 
cording to the increase or decrease of population 
and wealth. it therefore approaches as nearly as 
we can possibly hope to realise in any commodity, 
“a natural unit of the measure of value which 
possesses in perfection every quality that can be 
desired.”” We say ss nearly as possible, for we 
are fully aware there is not any substance which 
does not vary more or less; but that which varies 
least during a lengthened period, and is always 
produced under similar circumstances, with an 
equal amount of labour, is unquestionably the 
commodity best adapted to supply the desideratum 
now required for a standard measure of value. It 
is quite true, as Dr. Smith shows, that this arises 
from the unvarying amount of labour necessary to 
produce it; and that, consequently, lahour x 
constitutes the true measure of value; but labour 
is only an indefinite idea for all such practical pur- 
poses. It must always be understoud, however, 
that it is the facility with which a commodity can 
be produced that determines its value. 

. Besides the authority of Smith on this question 
we have the opinions of some of the eminent 
statesmen who took a leading part in the discission 
upon the currency question subsequent to the 
mouetary derangement which oecurred in 1808 and 
1809. In 1810 a Parliamentary committee, better 
known as the Bullion Committee, was appointed to 
investigate aud report upon the state of the cur- 
rency. On the 6th of May, 1811, Mr. Horner, 
the chairman of the committee, in introducing his 
resolutions in pursuance of the recommendation in 
the report, said— The great and paranioutit 
standard of all values, sir, is corn; and in order 
to enable the committee to form an estimate of 
this standard, I shall beg leave to call the attention 
of gentlemen to the extravagant rise which has 
within the last few years taken place in the price 
of that article.” Mr. Huskisson, in supporting 
Mr. Horuer’s resolutions, expressed a similar 
opinion. The tollowing is an extract from his 
speech, delivered May 7, 1811:—* But if they 
were to intrust to the Bank this fearful discretion 
of countervailing the effects of the rise of the price 
of gold and silver, he thought that then the best 
criterion of the required standard would be found 
in taking the average price of corn for a given 
period jointly with the average value of labour.” 

It is sufficiently well understood that the essence 
of commerce is simply barter, and that the princi- 
pal use of money is to facilitate or render this 
system more perfect. The commodity, therefore, 
best adapted for such a Leal ay must necessarily 
be the commodity universally appreciated, pro- 
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vided that commodity he ecenvesiently portable, 
and of an imperishable nature. These, we appre- 
hend, to be essential requisites, inasmuch as it is 
necessary that the commodity which forms the 
medium of adjusting the exchanges, be easily 
transported from one country to another, and that 
a sufficient reserve of it be always retained for 
such a purpose. 

While the interest of commerce can thus be 
served by a gold and silver medium. some such 
measure as acorn standard is absolutely necessary 
to protect and maintain in the relative values the 
public funds, chief-rents, the funds of depositors 
in savings-banks and friendly societies, lodged 
with the commissioners for the reduction of the 
National Debt and annuitants. For this purpose 
it is better calculated for a proper measure than 
any other commodity, as it not only constitutes the 
staple article of life among civilised nations, but, 
as before stated, it can only be permanently en- 
hanced in value by an increase of population and 
wealth. When an additional supply of corn is 
wanted it can only be obtained in ordinary circum- 
stances in three ways—a foreign supply, cultiva- 
tion of an additional breadth of land of an inferior 
quality, or by the employment of additional labour 
and capital in raising it from land already under 
eultivation. Unless induced by an advance in 
price, it is obvious, that an extra foreign supply 
could not be obtained. Neither would additional 
land of inferior quality be cultivated, nor more 
capital and labour employed in producing from that 
already under cultivation, as it is evident the re- 
turns would be in inverse proportions to the capital 
and labour previously employed. 


It may be objected to ou the ground that it is 
capable of being enhanced in value under any 
circumstances ; and, this would have the effect of 
enhancing in value all those descriptions of pro- 
perty, which hitherto have been supposed to remain 
stationary. This, however, is a perfectly Jegiti- 
mate mode of enhancing the value of this descrip- 
tion of property. It only in this manner rises in 
value with all other descriptions of property capa- 
ble of improvement, or of an expansive nature, 
and in a corresponding degree, Both from 
choice and necessity more attention will be paid 
to the production of the first necessary of life 
than to that of any other article.* 








® These six paragraphs state very clearly the argument for 
acorn standard; but the illustrations have nothing to do 
with the subject. Two classes are said to have corn payments 
already secured to them, namely the owners of farms and the 
proprietors of teinds, These exceptions exist in this manner, 
Originally the cultivators of the sui] paid in produce for its 
use. Pharoah was the first landowner of whom we have any 
clear information, He purchased all the land of Egypt by 
the advice of the young Hebrew statesman, who was his 
premier, in order to save the people from extinction by 
famine. He re-let the land to them at arent in kind of 
one-fifth part, or twenty per cent. of the produce—a propor- 
tion which many farmers in Scotlend still pay. Land was 
evidently private property in Syria; long befere that period 
Abraham bought and paid for land for his family sepulchre, 
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It is, however, in the nature of all materials, 
that changes for better or for worse are con. 
tinually taking place, so that it is in the timeous 
observing, and anticipating disastrous events— 
disastrous to particular interests, that these events 
can be averted. 

That suffering, consequent upon such a depre. 
ciation of the currency, must exist to a consider. 
able extent amongst those classes whose remunera- 
tion is fixed more by usage than by supply and 
demand, there cannot remain a doubt. But it 
cannot pervade all industrial pursuits and callings; 








From these dates to a comparatively recent period tlie rent 
of land was taken in produce, and to save trouble its value 
was often paid by what is called in Scotland the fiar’s prices, 
or, in other words, the average prices of the county for the 
year. Teinds are in reality the tenths or tithes of the 
earth’s produce, and their payment is convenient, as in Scot. 
land ou the annual average, or, as in séme other countries, 
on the septennial average. Both classes of payments are 
connected with the land, so far that the recipients may be 
in some measure regarded as the partners of the farmer; but 
the common idea of a corn-rent is vicious, for the payment 
of sc many quarters of grain per annum for rent casts a 
heavy burden on the farmer when his crop is bad and prices 
are high, while he gets off by half the same money proceeds 
in a good harvest, in accordance with averages. That ques- 
tion needs not to be discussed here, for the illustrations 
quoted are those of accounts between partners, 

The employment of corn, as a standard of value in other 
matters, was one of Adam Smith’s proposals, we admit, and 
that gentleman’s blunders have bad the good fortune of being 
cousidered fixed principles by a numerous school, without 
being less than blunders on that account; for how would the 
averages be taken on which we would fix the standard. If 
the average of a single year were adopted, creditors would 
crave when corn was dear, and debtors would offer payment 
in plentiful years, If the averges were to be struck sep- 
tennially, creditors and debtors would maintain a feverish 
guessing at probabilities as theyears proceeded. If theaverages 
were to be taken century by century, as Smith suggests, then 
necessarily at some period people would be lending their 
money or paying their debts on the averages of the preceding, 
and not of the then present century. Any plan of working 
this extravagance must aid in exhibiting its impossibility. 
As the Chancellor of the Exchequer wants money this year, 
how would the money-dealers receive an invitation to lenda 
million quarters of wheat to be returned in filty years, with 
interest, at three per cent., or thirty thousand quarters of 
wheat per annum? They would stare like demented beings, 
and work their pencils on paper like fire and fury, without 
getting at any result respecting the premium in grain that 
they would deem necessary. But the landed interest should 
decidedly adopt the scheme, for if it were successful we should 
have a new corn-law in three years. People would then 
compreheud the“ sin” of buying and eating corn that had 
been grown by serfs and slaves, Capital and land would 
go into partnership, and Jabour would be starved between 
them; but it would have all the advantages of strictly moral 
corn. ‘To-day if a banker discounts a bill for £387 10s. at 
three months, he merely lends the discounter 100 ounces of 
gold of the Mint standard, deducting an ounce to an ounce 
and a quarter for the use of it; and if he has restored to 
him, at the expiry of the period, 100 ounces of gold in simi- 
lar condition, what right has he to complain? Even if he 
had never made the bargain, his gold might have decreased 
or increased in price by any great change in the world. Any 
alteration that may occur is not caused by the borrower, 
who is an innocent creature, and ought not to be puni 
for successful diggings, in which he has not partici 
He gives what he got, and at the value it would have retained 
if he had never got it, 




















and a collapse in aay particular branch of indus- 
try must eventually bave the effect of correcting 
itself, when there exists the inducement of more 
remunerative employment. The withdrawal of a 
few hands from any branch of industry is soon sensi- 
bly felt; and thus supply and demand, in the exer- 
cise of their reciprocal influence, will ultimately 
have the effect of alleviating any inconvenience 
thus arising.* 

The distress which prevailed during part of the 
reign of Elizabeth, and the introduction of our 

r laws, have been by some eminent writers as- 
cribed to the discovery of gold in America, and 
the large importations of it into Europe subsequent 
to the discovery of that continent by Columbus 
in the sixteenth century, chiefly in Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Holland, and only reaching England 
through an indirect channel, which had the effect 
of raising provisions in our markets. A similar 
recurrence, however, caunot possibly take place 
_ pow. Our manufacturing greatness, and our com- 
mercial relations, preciude the possibility of any 
injurious effects thus arising, even were the pre- 
cious metals to reach us now, as they then did, 
through indirect chanuels. But such is not the 
case. We now obtain the gold from our own 
colouy direct, and in due course of trade. It is 
upon our industry, and improvements in production, 
that we must rely for avoiding the difliculties con- 
sequent upon the varying of the relations of dif- 
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ferent commodities ; skill and industry is what we 
must depend upon in any trying period. It is 
only by maintaining the position we have attained, 
as a manufacturing and commercial nation, that we 
can hope to realise the advantages the increase of 
gold is calculated to afford us in the markeis of 
the world. In fact, gold is not the sheet anchor 
to depend upon alone—character and industrial 
reputation are likewise necessary.* 

“ach country has been assigned a natural pro- 
portion of wealth, capable of being increased by 
the condition of the people, and their increase in 
numbers and wealth, consequently the circum- 
stances which determine the respective wealth of 
nations depend more upon the people themselves 
than upon natural advantages. It is thus that a 
large proportion of the purchasing power becomes 
distributed among the industrious classes, in the 
payment of wages and accounts, which must 
necessarily impart a healthy influence to trade in 
general, It must likewise enable the industrious, 
by the profits arising from the increased activity 
in business, to realise property, and thus materially 
increase their comforts. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, we are justified in anticipating the most bene- 
ficial results to the great majority of the people, 
from the increased facility with which the precious 
metal is obtained from the rich auriferous fields of 


California aud Australia. 
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THE AREOPAGITE’S COURTSHIP. 
FrrenDs and friendship, myths and dle tales. 
David and Jonathan I believe in fully; but 
they were exceptions. 
were brethren, and even brothers seldom 

ee. Isaac and Ishmael were two of a 
family, and so were Esau and Jacob—both 
couples of brothers living, so to say, alone as 
brethren—the children of Isaac held a peculiar 
position for the cultivation of the amiable 
qualities, and the hidden benevolences of our 
nature, because Isaac was a_ particularly 
moral and worthy man, and acted in his fa- 
mily relations with a degree of care unusual 
in his times. Still these young men did not 
agree well, and Jacob fled from his father’s 
house. Many years afterwards, when they 
met again, Esau had forgotten his natural 
anger, and Jacob was willing to cultivate a 
distant acquaintance with the formidable and 
outspoken chief of a large and powerful tribe, 
but he did not seek fraternal and intimate re- 
lations. I believe that Jacob, ere this latter 








_* This and the preceding paragraph do not contain 
disputable matter, or matter that needs to be disputed, 
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period, had become a good, honest man, 
eaceable and quiet, and loved his brother 
well; but his family had grown up round 
him; he had his own flocks and herds—his 
own children, wives, servants; and he had 
almost forgotten his father’s house, and even 
that loving mother, who, liking the upper 
hand, as I suppose, and knowing that Isaac, 





* The effect of the discoveries of gold in America during 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign must have been the same in this 
country, as they are at the present period in Prussia or 
Denmark, or any other country subsisting chiefly by 
agriculture, It increased the demand for, and the price of, 
food, and until it increased wages it must have pressed 
heavily on the poor, while it enriched the landowner. Agri- 
cultural countries, in the long run, always take the gold, 
and we lose our gold because we do not produce our own 
food, either in the colonies or at home; and it'is not 
produced for us by any country with which we have free 
trade. However, the preceding paragraph contains truth, 
which is improved in the subsequent, and the end of the 
matter is that Peel’s currency laws wou'd be repealed by a 
stroke that he and his friends did not «nticipate if we had 
even now wise legislation ; bat all movements are directed 
towards protection for money at the cost of labour—the 
worst fate that could befal money itself, which depends, like 
other commodities, for its real value on the number and 
wealth of its customers, 
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like other quiet good men, drew his line of 
submission somewhere, practised and urged a 
cruel deception on the good old man’s dim eyes 
for that favoured son’s sake. Such is the course 
of life. Social circles resemble a chess-board. 
One of the members get out, and is forgotten 
within a short while. He may form new ac- 
quaintance, and find a place in new circles, 
but he is run out of the old. The hand that 
grasped his kindly has now accustomed itself 
to another; the eyes that beamed on his own 
or her own, as the case may be—for it’s pretty 
much the same on either side—are quite as 
bright- looking to another; and, in our rapid 
days, acquaintance is picked up loosely, and 
friendships perish in twelvemonths. I am 
not referring to the inner circles of the heart— 
that is quite another subject—only to be ex- 
plained fully by married people. Mr. John 
Ross Se mple told me a few days since that 
this class of attachments are evergreens; be 
it so, and may they flourish in _ perpetual 
Vv outh; ; notwithstanding I had doubts whether 
if my old acquaintance, Mr. Howitt, were to 
bring the ghost of the late MeVie from India 
through his carpet and mahogany table, that 
spirit ‘would express the same opinion; for I 
am told that it belonged to a rather haughty 
man, as all indigo planters have been proved 
to be by their enemies of the Civil Service in 
india, who, on the other hand, lay claim to a 
meek and quiet spirit, and walk the earth as 
if they were afraid to lean too heavily on their 
fraternal clods. I may observe that Mr. 
John Ross Semple married Mrs. MeVie, the 
relict of the late Mr. MeVie, and retired from 


business to teach grammar to the young 
MeVies, and learn the rifle exercise. There 


are petrefactions In the world who believe in 
and blab of the eternity of friendships. I am 
uncertain whether it applies to love—a sub- 
ject of which I take no note searcely. My 
friend Mrs. MeVie became Mrs. Semple be- 
use it was convenient on the whole, and 
she makes an excellent wife, notwithstanding 
she is deficient in romance, and strong in 
duty, a very practical woman. 

At school we were mischievous boys, very 
mischievous, and ruled the neighbourhood 
with an iron stauncheon. No such boys exist 
now. What with the county police, and the 
march of civilisation, and the growth of milk- 
sop-ism, no boys have the same natures as we 
indulged ; and perhaps it is well for the good 
of the country, and the progress of social 
science. We had a young fellow among us 
who was known as Dunean, the Areopagite ‘ 
when his star shone: as the owl when acloud 
was over it. Who could have supposed that 
this “ demure obstinate” would have fallen in 
love. Still the stupid fellow did stumble 
therein. The eclipse began early in life. It 
was a schoolboy attachment, which ripened as 
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Duncan ripened into manhood, as he thought: 
it was only youth, however. His affectionate 
regard was returned by its object. What was 
the young lady’s name? What business can 
any man have with the answer to this i imper- 
tinent question? She is married—the mother 
of a large family—large in every sense, I am 
sure—eldest son six feet two—and am I, not 
quite five eleven, to provoke the malic ‘e of 
this young son of Anak to gratify a mere whim 
respecting the family name of a matron 
who has borne a married name for nigh 
twenty-two years? I shall omit that blunder, 
and not quarrel with sixteen stone, approach- 
ing its majority, if possible. However, a 
crook arose in the lot, as happens often. 
“The owl” was induced to leave for foreign 
parts. Before his departure the “ sixpence” 
was broken, and everything occurred to the 
satisfaction ot the most inveterate reader of 
an orthodox three-volume novel; and next 
morning, when the coach rolled away with 
the guard’s bugle sounding the notes of 
“ Over the hills and far aw a,” two blue eyes 
looked out of the corner of a white muslin 
curtain, bleared and red with unrest and 
weeping through the night; and as the four 
greys turned the corner of the hill at a can- 
ter, the curtain fell, and a young heart beat 
and beat, and patted and pitted, until its 
mistress ‘thought it would break, and that 
would be the best thing it could do, too ; but 
the heart was tough, and would not break, so 
it kept the grip and went on; and in course 
of time came letters, and letters went, but 
Duncan’s affairs did not prosper—for gold 
groweth not on olive or on palm trees— 
while the lady's years increased, until, in one 
letter, she was only “ yours sincerely,” or 
some such thing, and the ship with Duncan’ 8 
answer went to the bottom of the deep sea, 
and his earnest pleading for time is to be 
found there. Some ten or twelve months 
after he learned that his heart ought to be 
withered, and his affections torn up by the 
roots; but he did not tear them—he “only 
allowed them to remain brown and apparently 
lifeless, like a flower-root in January, and 
laboured on among his rupees. He did not 
gather gear rapidly, but at last he closed his 
ate | im Surat, and after passing a month or 
two with some old correspondents in Bom- 
bay, he returned through that trough of boil- 
ing water, the Red Sea, over Egypt by rail- 
vay to Malta, to Marseilles, to Paris, and 
found a Napoleon there again, whom, as with 
the stout old prejudices of our school, he de- 
tested for his name, he did not assassinate, 
but only fled from. An old dream was strong 
on his mind, and he decided on giving the 
guard a crown- piece to play over “ Over the 
hills and far awa” as the coach rounded the 








corner of the hill: but the guard is in his 
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ve—the four gallant greys are dust—the old 
coach, with all its gay pannelling, was burned 
long ago, in different parts—and a steam- 
whistle screamed most unearthly utterances, 


and the doors of the carriage opened, and | 


somebody bawled out, “ Passengers for Glen- 
quioch.” As Duncan watched the disposition 
of his luggage on the platform of Glenquioch 
station, a porter inquired where he would 
have it conveyed to. One place was as good 
as another to the traveller, who said “ The 
inn ;” and in five minutes he was tenant of a 
room and bed-room, and in twenty engaged 
at dinner in the former. Having nothing to do, 
he cultivated the friendship of the landlord, 
who devoted part of his time to the new guest, 
who watched from his window the passengers 
to and from the trains. Up the street walked 
four girls like four steps of a stair, and— 
except for the formidable length of the taller 
of the four—Mr. Duncan would have made 
affidavit that she was his lost love, and that 
he had been miserably hoaxed these twenty 
years. She was so tall. Still a young lady 
might stretch up a few inches in twenty 


_years. He inquired her name. Everybody 


knows everybody there, and the waiter could 
assure him that these were the Misses 
Yes—that name was the night mare of Dun- 
can’s dreams—“ going, sir,” said the waiter, 
“to the train to meet their mamma, I sup- 
pose.” Duncan was spell-bound by a chain 
of twenty-two years of age to the window, 
until the four steps returned, in irregular 
order, with an elderly lady among them. 
“Just her mother,” he exclaimed, uncon- 
sciously. <“ Yes, sir,” said the waiter, who 
had returned with the second day's dinner ; 
“a fine family, sir—four girls, six boys.” 
The delusions, appeared to get more twisted 
up in Mr. Duncan’s mind, but he dined 
heartily ; and on farther inquiry he found that 
the family lived in the lady’s old residence— 
“added a wing,” said the waiter. “1 should 
think two,” said the guest. ‘ Yes, sir—ten 
children,” remarked the waiter—a married 
man, “all at home.” ‘ Confound them,” 
muttered the guest. ‘ Fine family,’ ob- 
served the waiter. Ten minutes afterwards 
Duncan was at the old gate. To a damsel 
who appeared thereat he communicated his 
desire to see Miss Euphemia; but according 
to agreement with myself, made from pruden- 
tial motives, 1 decline to repeat the last 
name. ‘No such lady lives here, or in this 
place, that I ken,’ quoth the damsel. “It’s 
our “ Effie,” said a little spurt of a boy at 
her side; and off he ran for Effie, with a 
boy’s simplicity. When that young lady her- 
self made her appearance, the taller of the 
four steps—she, laughingly acknowledged that 
her little brother was neither right abso- 
lutely nor wrong ‘entirely, forasmuch as 
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that was their mother’s name, which she had 
inherited with an addition, and the damsel 
could only recognise her by the supplement. 
Mr. Duncan made the best apology in his 
power, confessing that he only had the honour 





| of the acquaintance of her mother, passed 


some compliment on the younger lady even at 
the expense of that excellent mother as she 
existed in the remembrance of the strange 
visitor, and in a few moments he had re- 
introduced himself to that lady, in the bosom 
of her family, and supported by many olive 
plants, several of them grown to trees. Ina 
| short time Mr. Duncan perceived the different 
recommendations of his native air, and be- 
came an almost constant resident during the 
night at the inn, during the day at the old 
cottage, which, with its two wings, admits 
now of being recognised as a house. He 
walked through the day with his old aequaint- 
ance, and after dinner he instructed his sue- 
cessful rival in the mysteries of Baroda and 
its railway, Surat and its palace, and all the 
measures necessary for the promotion of the 
Indian cotton trade. He took care of the 
young ladies on all occasions when young 
ladies require to be helped and looked after, 
and he was not too old to sympathise with the 
pursuits of the young men, including that 
robust specimen of the human race for whose 
sake I write of the entire family in the most 
respectful terms. It is not for me to say that 
the elderly blue eyes forgot the coach, the 
corner, and the curtain altogether: but what 
was to be done? ‘The past was past—the 
present has its duties, and her old friend is 
extremely anxious for the welfare of her 
numerous family. The aequaintanee and 
connection may be useful to thie young people. 
Already the Areopagite has exhibited a de- 
cided liking to the child who introduced him 
to Kify. He even talks of educating him for 
the Indian Service, and as the bov’s entrance 
on life is a long way off, the blue eves admit 
that “it might be.” They felt that some- 
thing else of a very delicate nature might 
be—gradually that it should be—then that it 
will be. Mr. Duncan has 150,000—not 
pounds sterling—but rupees. They are well 
secured, as I know, at four per ‘cent.—15 
multiplied by 40 gives £600 per annum at 
forty-eight years of age, rather under, and 
not a farthing of the principal touched. Mr. 
Duncan is none of the Indian civil or mili- 
tary service gentlemen, who return home 
with a long pension, as men call it, though it 
is no pension whatever, but the proceeds of 
the great benefit society to which they have 
contributed ten per cent. of their incomes for 
many years, and whose means die with them, 
but his possessions willfdescend to his pos- 





terity. it was a marvellous matter that the 


blue eyes’ heart reconciled itself to—amid 
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some rebellious patterings, as I suppose, for | 
the middle-aged remember their youth ; but 
my heroine is a woman of duty, and Mr. 
Duncan is an Areopagite, while Effy he says 
is beautiful—she is certainly tall, and wise 
withall ; so although Pater-familias said that 
her lover might have been her father, whereat 
Mater-familias no doubt felt annoyed and con- 
fused, still Effy argued that a woman could 
not have much of a young man’s time who 
had to make “their” way “hers and his own” 
in the world; and the end of the matter is 
that the “‘ Owl” informs me how wise an ar- 
rangement it is, when a young man wanders 
to foreign parts for the lady of his love to 
marry meanwhile, and have a daughter wait- 
ing for him, like her own picture, not so life- 
less, of course not, when he returns, and the 
final result is a necessity laid on me to pro- 
vide ten pounds, somewhere near the new year, 
for it will cost me that for fares there and 
back again, and other odds and ends, and I 
am the only eligible person. This is the 
solitary case I know of where a man has fallen 
in love with the daughter from an old love to 
the mother, and the course has run smooth. If 
any person prefer to place the story in three 
volumes, I make him or her welcome to add 
O to the number of my friend’s rupees, so 
that the matter may look a little more roman- 
tic to pa ; for my part, I must keep by the 
truth, only I shall feel obliged by a ten-pound 
note as the price of the material, and in pay- 
ment of money that as “ best young man” I 
will be required to disburse on that happy 
occasion. 

As for everlasting friendships, and so on, 
in the world, they are not to be believed in, 
or they form no part of human nature as 
ordinarily seen. Some people are credulous, 
and imagine that when they hear voices that 
have spoken kindly to them, and expressed 
anxieties and cares for their interest and wel- 
fare, saying or singing some such words as— 


Bonnie Charlie’s now awa, 

Safely o’er the friendly main, 
Mony a heart will brak in twa 

’Gin he ne’er come back again. 
Oh! will ye ne’er come back again ? 

Will ye no come back again ? 
Better lo’ed ye canna be— 

Will ye ne’er come back again ? 


that there is something real in the words, and 
probably it may be so for the time being; 
but generally they mean no more, and in few 
cases a month afterwards are intended to 
mean nothing more than “Your obedient 
servant,” at the conclusion of that letter to 
Mr, Pittenweem, signed “ A. and W. Garvie 
and Brown,” which Mr. Brown completed 
and signed, informing Mr. Pittenweem of their 
instructions to proceed against him for the 


balance of a bill purchased by him in an office 





in London, and signed by the Mr. Jones 
Davies who was once his adviser, engineer, 
and guest; and who was then on the lands 
of Killbattery. Itis true that one-half of 
that name was omitted on the bill ; but it had 
not been assumed at the date of the docy- 
ment. Mr. Pittenweem purchased the paper, 
and I am bound to say that it was not quite 
fair perhaps, but he balanced it off against 
his own foolishly-given acceptance, or Mr. 
Brown did so for him, and thus extracted the 
same from the hands of his nominal creditor 
and “his friend” who held it. By one pay- 
ment after another he gave 5s. per pound on 
£1,000 for his lesson, and I can only hope 
that the money was not thrown away. Mr. 
Brown assured our friend “of the many 
schemes in London, by letter,” that he had 
no case against Mr. Pittenweem, but as that 
gentleman was one of their respected clients, 
he might consult another solicitor; and that 
the invidual formerly known here as Mr, 
Jones Davies, who was evidently, under 
a shorter name, the maker of the bill, was 
now forth the country, as the writer under- 
stood.” He understood very well, indeed, 
that the unfortunate inventor and land sur- 
veyor had proceeded to New Zealand. We 
all know that. We know now how he has 
fared there. Our old friend wrote back a 
letter, which I shall not quote on account of 
the magnitude of its abuse, and the intensity 
of the terms employed to express that abuse; 
and wherein he declared his purpose of pur- 
suing his ungrateful companion of old, if 
necessary, to the ends of the earth. “ He will 
just require to do so,” I hinted to Mr. Brown, 
as he read the note to me, and he will not be 
able to raise the fare. “ Better still,” said 
Mr. B., “he has no documents. I saw the 
bill burned.” 





ALONE, AND FAR AWAY. 
THE letter of Mr. Jones Davies to Mr. 
Pittenweem is dated at sea, and posted at the 
Cape, and recapitulates his experiences on 
the passenger vessel that was conveying him 
from the Clyde to Dunedin. I have no 
fellow-feeling, he writes, with these plough- 
men, and farmers, and shepherds, their wives 
and children, among whom I am as Jonah, of 
whom they speak, or a cast-away, or a waif. 
They know nothing. I live a prisoner on 
the great deep, amid uncongenial minds, who 
have never borrowed a ray of light from the 
orb of science. I mentioned to one person, 
of understood capital, the value of liquid 
manure, as calculated by my friend at the 
Board of Trade, whgse pamphlet I had the 
honour of reading to you, and in which, as 
you may remember, he sets out its equivalent 
in this country to be thirty million quarters 
of wheat; and the rude Scotsman exclaimed 
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«stuff ;” and I absolutely overheard him say 
to another pig-head—please excuse the ex- 
pression—as he turned away—*“ the man’s 
mad”—that was me. I’m mad for endea- 
youring to feed the human family—ingrates, 
as they all are, to science and its professors. 
I made acquaintance with a shepherd, who, 
after he recovered the sea-sickness, seemed 
to be a sensible and shrewd person. Having 
ascertained his knowledge of the inexplicable 
fact, that sheep in Australia are occasionally 
boiled down for the sake of their tallow, I 
sounded him on my great scheme for enlarg- 
ing and improving the growth of wool. I 
remarked on the notorious influence of bear’s 
grease on the human hair, and the analogy 
between hair and wool. The man stared, and 
asked the meaning of an analogy. I explained 
to him that there existed an analogy between 
myself and himself, as we were both human 
beings. That, he said, “ does na hold atween 
hair an’ woo’—wha ever heard them called by 
ae name?” “Just so,” I replied, “you are 
not me—I am not you.” “ There’s aye some- 
thing to be thankfu’ for,” said a woman, who 
‘I believe is the shepherd’s wife; and you will 
allow me to remark that a great tendency 
exists among Scotch wives to interfere 
between their husbands and the requirements 
of science, and the advantages of great specu- 
lations. ‘ Weel,” added the shepherd, with 
a sardonic smile, just as if he had said—I am 
richer than you by my wife—* what has that 
to say to growin’ woo’.” I overlooked the 
insult from the woman, and the sneer from 
her companion, and offered my plan of putting 
sheep’s grease on sheep to improve the crop 
of wool. These persons, my dear sir, have 
no appreciation of genius employed on inven- 
tions. Your habit of seeing into the depths 
of truth, will enable you to comprehend the 
beauty and simplicity of my plan. If I am 
enabled to patent it in the pastoral colonies, 
I expect to buy New Zealand with its profits, 
unless I am prevented by the exercise of uni- 
versal suffrage in these remote regions, which 
means, [ hear, “every man for himself, and 
Mephistopholes for the rear guard.” The 
peasant-boor, encased in his practical common 
sense, as he calls it, exhibited no astonish- 
ment at the development of my clear and 
simple system of relieving our woollen trade 
from all the difficulties arising out of short 
supplies of raw material, but only said that 
he had never heard tell “ 0’ sic wastrification 
0’ caunle light.” Some time after, as I passed 
to the bow of our good ship, in order to 
examine more maturely than I had opportu- 
nities of doing before the attitudes of some 
flying fish, I heard the same person remark 


of me to another—“ that chiel’s clean daft.” 
And, although I deny the capability of com- 
prehending the full meaning of the man, not 
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being of Celtic blood, or a Gaelic scholar, 
but a descendant of the more ancient nobles 
of Wales—those aboriginal Britons, whose 
nationality I hope yet to see vindicated against 
the assumptions of the pretensious Sassenachs 
with their miserable webs of laws, which 
cramp genius—I can suppose that he meant 
by these terms to convey his impression that 
I was a fitter inmate of Bedlam than of the 
good barque bound for Otago. These fish, 
sir, said a passenger, from the cabin, who had 
ventured across the democratic region to the 
bow, remind me of many speculative persons 
whom I have met in the world, always flying 
upward, and never rising high, but tumbling 
ever back into their native element from ab- 
solute want of power. I marvel whether this 
stranger meant to insult my calamities, and 
what will be his opinion when I purchase the 
province of Canterbury with the proceeds of 
my scheme in wool ? 

I am alone in this ship, and far away from 
the scenes—that is to say, the streets—of my 
youth, and the woods of my boyhood. I get 
up to call a cabin my reveries, and behold 
myself on a solitary speck in the silent sea, 
I dream of nights in reference to the omnibus 
man, and marvel if he now misses my two- 
pence at the statue in King William-street, 
and thinks of his old fare. Even the dullness 
of Killbattery was incomparable with the 
leaden life on this boundless ocean, with the 
sun on fire, threatening to fall upon the ship. 
Here I am obliged, dear sir, to adopt your 

ractice respecting brandy, which is, in these 
[atitudes, both bad and dear. I recommend 
all men who are afflicted with a nervous turn- 
ing towards gin-palaces, to be sent on a 
voyage to New Zealand with little money in 
their purses, and their letter of credit, ad- 
dressed to them at the Post-office, Dunedin, 
put in the letter-bag. The process, my 
good sir, is nearly equal in efficiency 
to the lecture which you were good enough 
to deliver in the schoolroom at Kill- 
battery, when it was remarked that “ roof 
and rafters a’ did dirl.” Even cold water is 
objectionable as an unlimited drink in this 
quarter, and little can be said for its quality. 
A man of genius, who lived by inventing 
books, shared once with me lodgings in 
Camomile-street, opposite the Rose and 
Crown, when I was engaged in efforts to uti- 
lize the spider tribe, and to produce, through 
them, an excellent article in British silks, for 
the benefit of the trade of Spitalfields in that 
neighbourhood; and then he was struggling 
to bring before the world “ the wonders of the 
briny deep,” in a book of 189 pages, for the 
use of ingenious boys and girls. The figure, 
and the memory of that man of genius, have 
often recurred to me in my wanderings in 
this crowded house, lifted, it nay be, a thou- 
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sand fathoms over the solid earth on drops of | which was described by that estimable lady, 


liquor, salted for perpetual preservation ; 
aud I have thought that a voyage over these 


pervaking and uninteresting waves would 
ave unproved “the wonders.” He who 


wrote, and toiled, and tore unsatisfactory 
slips of paper with the industry of one of my 
spiders, and amused me with his speculations 
respecting the sale of his “ history of the rise 
and progress of the British silk and spider 
trade,” which would be written, when it did 
progress, over his jug of ale, in an evening, 
from the Rose and Crown, which you may 
remember to have been kept by Peter Bel- 
cher, who almost “ beat the rat,” and suc- 


ceeded with Crawley, and miglit have aspired 


to the dignity and honour of the champion- 
ship if he had been made two stones heavier. 
He who did that—namely, did not almost 
beat “the rat.” but did often drink the ale 
aforesaid of him who did so—is now “ sub- 
terrancous,” as they say at Cambridge, that 
is to say, under the daisies where there are no 
daisies, in such places as it is uncomfortable 
to behold; and of his genius, now sparkling 
in some distant star, we shall have no more 
specimens, and so we cannot haveanew edition 
of “the wonders,” corrected and revised by 
the author; but if such a thing were needed, 

and word thereof were sent to my future 
address, when once more I see a district of 
mile-stones and post-oflices, of neither of 
which are there either here, namely, at Tara- 
tamanaka-—which please copy correctly,asthat 
is essential—district of Otago, by the city of 
Dunedin, which I trust to find more hospi- 
table and more verdant than its namesake, 
your me tropolis —southern hemisphere—for 
his me mory’s sake, who drank the ale afore- 

described—money being remitted in advance 
—IJ am qualiiied ‘to do, ‘by days and nights of 
misery past, and stich others as are likely 
enough to be realised before I find solidity 
beneath mein the soil of Taratamanaka, as 
eorrectly copied, and before written. But 
time is fleeting. Tempus fugit, as says the 


memoranda of the past, around the dwelling | 


lace of your friend Mr. Humphrey, and of 
pe delectable sister, whose talents I once 
fondly hoped might have lightened the way 
through the world of the writer. Jones 
Davies proposed, and Miss Humphreys dis- 
posed, so that the proposal and the disposal 
ran not inthe same groove. It is time to 
cease thinking, and be up to working. Aim 
high, my good sir—dissipate not the ashes of 
a bright fire on barren straths—I say, strike 
for the peaks of the Andes or the Himalayas 
and there engrave, imperishably Jones 

Davies. Amid much sorrowing I “have hit 
on the road to fame. Even the incredulous 


Mr. Nimmo, of the iron political economy, 
he of the Killbattery romance, as I call it, 








Miss Graham, under another title, which’ I 
do not quote, because appropriate from her 
lips, it might seem from this pen profane— 
even he will believe in the achievements of 
genius, when he finds that I have delivered 
mankind—the great human family—from the 
horrors of the middle passage over the waters 
and the waves. My nerves tremble, and so 
does my pen, as I declare to you_my grand 
invention of “The Universal Pneumonie 
Junction and Human Family Union.” J] 
confide to your honesty, honour, and intre- 
grity the great secret of my fortune, equal to 
more than the gold of Melbourne or of Ophir. 
Sir, it is Columbus his egg. I make, as my 
old schoolmaster said, using’ by a figure, and 
indiscriminately, the past, present, and future 


tense—I make a tubular pipe—it may be of 


lengths in metal, or it may be, and really will 
be, ‘of more flexible material, but of great 
strength, and I put metal in my neg Pe 
for a particular purpose. I lay these lengths 
beneath the raging waters, down among the 
sea-weed. I support small irregularities 
with pillars—there is no current, I am in- 
formed, a hundred fathoms from the surface, 
and I do not carry my passengers over, but 
underneath the waves, in safety and security 
to their distant homes with aad. I provide 
fresh food, drink, and air on theroute. Ido 
by express train Galway to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, 1,850 miles, at one mile per minute, 
in thirty hours, three quarters, ° and five 
minutes net. I will confide my specifications 
to you. Be ready to take out patents for all 
the civilised world, Dahomey and Russia on 
receipt. You see the grandeur of the scheme 
—Mr. Pittenweeim will see it—even that man 
of no ideas—your guide and mentor, Garvie, 
will eatch it—the matter-of-fact Brown will 
admit it. For Mr. Graham I reserve 1-240th 
part, a penny per £1 his richest inheritance— 
to your son 1-480th me thereof—to Miss 
Humphrey 1-1200th part, in remembrance 
of hidden sorrows—to you, sir, and to Mrs. 
Pittenweem my gratitude shall be expressed 
—make Garvies solicitors, if you please— 
make Brown secretary—they may discon- 
tinue all other business. You will all rejoice, 
as the sugar of your lives in your acquaint- 
anceship with the now exiled, ever memo- 
rable, never ungrateful Jones Davies, your 
friend and servant. 





END OF TELESCOPIC VIEWS. 
Mr. P.’s correspondent has changed his sky, 
but, according to the old Latin proverb, he 
has not changed his mind. He is the same 
dreamer. who made all sorts of plans in the 
city, and in Wilderness-row. Some day he 
may stumble on a marketable idea. A tubu- 
lar bridge, sub mare, cannot be more 
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to construct than one super mare, if he can 
get air to the travellers. That is the only 
little thing wanting; and we think it will be 
supplied. The English language, as written 





by Mr. Jones Davies, is occasionally suscep- 
tible of improvement, but genius spurns 
chains and rules. 








—————S 


THE THEOLOGY OF COMMON THINGS.—No. II. 


A COMMON error among writers on natural 
theology, as on many other subjects, arises 
from their efforts to reconcile facts with 
opinions previously matured. The error may 
originate unintentionally; for a writer is 
drawn naturally into mistakes consistent 
with his prejudices, and experiences diffi- 
culty in keeping out of them. It may not 
be less grave because it is honest, because it 
is an error, and not a misrepresentation ; or 
attended with less serious results. 

The great majority of authors endeavour to 

find nature so full of evidence to the bene- 
ficence along with the power of its originator 
and preserver, that on reading their books the 
‘conelusion seems inevitable that creation and 
Providence reveals the Deity only by works of 
love. If this conclusion could be established, 
a difference would be apparent between the 
tevelations of Scripture, of history, and that 
of nature. The latter would contradict the 
former, which it does not; for this favourite 
idea is formed against all evidence, and with- 
out a shadow of proof. It seems curious that 
the notion should ever have been extensively 
arg get in direct defiance of the theo- 
ogy of common things; but circumstances 
are often met in literature that astonish the 
thoughtful. No man could gather from na- 
ture or from history and tradition the grand 
truth exhibited in Scripture that “God is 
love.” From natural operations it is easy to 
learn His power and His wisdom, and hence 
to argue, from their infinity, for His justice ; 
but it seems quite as clear, if not the more 
apparent fact, that His dealings with the 
world include a display of displeasure and 
punishment. 

A great hurricane swept down the valley 
of the Mississipi on the 2nd of October. Life 
and property were destroyed in its course, 
and many persons were rendered houseless 
by its ravages. Following the course of the 
Gulf Stream, it struck the western coasts of 
Scotland on the night between the 2nd and 
3rd of October; and on the morning of the 
latter day the crops on a thousand farms 


were scattered over the fields, and every bay 
and frith had a fresh tale of dismay, of or- 
phanage, and of sorrow, of widowhood and 
its wants, among the families of those men 
who “go down to the sea in ships.” The 





career of the tempest has been traced over 
the German Ocean to the Baltic, and there it 
lett still-deeper marks in the losses inflicted 
on the shipping of the great Scandinavian 
lake. Nobody can tell where in the far west 
it originated, how in the far east it died out. 
It is not possible to explain the connection 
between the hurricanes on the Mississipi and 
the storms on the Seotech coast, or to tell 
whether their proximity in date was a coin- 
cidence or a consequence. Scotland is in- 
debted to the Gulf Stream for its comparative 
warmth, in common with all the British 
isles, and it is not impossible that to the 
same cause our storms may be correctly 
ascribed ; but the subject is not connected 
with one obvious use of these occurrences. 
Many reasoners account for storms by their 
purifying influences on the atmosphere. Ships 
on their homeward voyage are broken on their 
sailors’ native rocks, or founder in an un- 
known sea, and the men return no more. Is 
it necessary, in the providential arrangements 
of the universe, that these men should perish 
in order to the air being cleansed? Our 
atmosphere could be fully purified by gentle 
currents, causing not the death of a single 
person, as readily as by storms that “tir” the 
farmer’s house or ricks, scatter the corn, or 
whirl away the thatch, no man knows where, 
with tempests that turn our coasts into graves, 
and strew the shore with wrecks. It is not 
to be doubted that evil is made the soil of 
good by the beneficence of Heaven, and not 
the less doubtful that without the evil the 
Deity could send us the good; but He does 
not act in that manner. Men confound the 
knowledge of their Creator, gathered from 
nature, with the knowledge that they get 
from Scripture, when they twist all the 
aspects of the former into exhibitions of love. 
The atmosphere would not need purification 
if there were not something wrong; and it 
was not wrong at the beginning. The power 
that produced the existing atmosphere could 
have rendered its purity independent of 
storms. 

A little child wants to know why sheep are 
killed, and an ingenious parent points out, as 
he will find written in books, that if man did 
not need to kill and eat the sheep, the mild 
and fleecy croppers of the daisies would haye 
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long since ceased to exist. Wild beasts would 
have extefminated them—for they are not 
swift like the hares; they do not dig into the 
earth like rabbits ; they are not strong like 
buffaloes, the aborigines of all our domesti- 
cated cattle; they have not the power and 


speed of the horse; and, although they do. 


gather the grass close to the edge of preci- 
pices as any Edinburgh boy may see above 
St. Anthony’s Well, or near to Arthur’s- 
street, yet they cannot run over, and through, 
and up the rocks, climbing like goats. Sheep 
are mild, quiet, and unassuming animals, 
although occasionally the rams of a flock 
quarrel, and will even resist invaders ; and at 
the domestic fireside, or in an evening walk, 
a father will draw the attention of his in- 
quisitive son to these facts, and make the 
child comprehend that the butcher and the 
cook are the best friends of the lambs and 
sheep; for if mankind did not want to eat mut- 
ton-chops and legs of lamb, and need wool to 
protect them from cold, frost, and,snow, they 
would care less for the sheep, and the lambs 
would be destroyed by wild beasts. The flocks 
of sheep exist to be shorn, and to be slain. 
Death is the price of their life. They are 
happy for years, in return for the pain of a 
moment. This is the argument set before 
the child, just as it has been set before the 
father, and has been accepted for generations. 
It is not worth much. It assumes that the 
ewe has had a happy life, although we know 
that it has met no little misery. It has had 
cold, hungry hours searching for a little grass, 
or a small turnip among the frozen snow. It 
has stood shivering in the rain, with no place 
where it might dry its draigled and heavy 
coat, waiting for that favour until it might be 
accomplished by the sun or the wind. Its 
little pleasures have been checked, and its 
timid will has been thwarted by the barking, 
and even the biting of colley dogs employed 
to watch its steps. It was deprived of its 
garments, and cast struggling into a stream 
of water, and so roughly handled that day as 
to make it unhappy, from fear, for many days 
afterwards. More than one of its little lambs, 
at different times, were dragged from its side 
and never returned, although each lost lamb 
was not forgotten by the mother until after 
it had been cut up by the butcher and digested 
by his customers. The ewe had a sore 
heart in each of these deprivations, which it 
could not, of course, be expected to under- 
stand. Its life has not been altogether 
happy ; for has it not been branded or tarred 
after it has been shorn, and has it not been 
foot-sore on many long journies from its 
native hills or pastures? Still the balance of 
existence, it is said, has been a pleasure to 
the ewe. It has found the spring grasses 
It has delighted in the 


soft and sweet. 








summer sun’s warmth. If it has experienced 
the sharpness of cold, it has never trembled 
from the anticipation of want. The idea is 
correct, the balance is in favour of living, but 
still an account contra exists, and thus the 
life and death of sheep form not an exhibi- 
bition of unmixed love. 

Some reasoners have gone farther, and said 
that the sheep, if allowed to live on to death 
by old age, would suffer much more pain, 
than by their sudden and violent destruction 
for food to men. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary that the animals at any moment should 
have suffered this pain. They might have fallen 
asleep, and never wakened more. They might 
have lived on. Either of these courses seems 
open to omnipotence ; and, as neither of them 
is pursued, the history of the sheep does not 
supply me with an example of unalloyed love. 

Some writers again plead the necessity for 
death to animated nature, because the globe is 
limited in extent,.and would have, by in- 
cessant and productive life, been long ago 
entirely overstocked, to whom the answer is 
clear and obvious that they apply a cause 
originating in limits which are not applicable 
to the “Infinite,” whose power knows no 
boundaries, and whose strength is illimitable. 

Even the necessities of animated nature, 
and of the vegetable world, are accidents of 
existence, non-essential to, or inseparable 
from, life. A strict examination of circum- 
stances obliges me to dissent from the conclu- 
sions of these authors, exactly as I disagree 
with those drawn by persons who are suff 
ciently credulous to believe in chances—in 
the eternity of a complicated machine with- 
out an overlooker—in its existence without a 
designer and a worker—in the perpetual 
motion of material nature without an intelli- 
gent mover. 

My neighbour’s children do not see many 
birds with musical notes and gay plumage in 
a state of freedom ; but now that the winter 
has commenced, and food is not easily found 
in the streets, they feed the sparrows. As 
these birds are very common, many people 
despise them. Their fate has aiways been 4 
hard one. Five sparrows were sold for two 
farthings nearly nineteen centuries ago in 
Judea, and not one of them fell to the ground 
without “our Heavenly Father.” Long fallen 
to the ground has been the friend who first 
told me that story out of the great Book, and 
its remembrance kept a small pebble on the 
ground, or an arrow in hand, that might 
otherwise have gone after a poor homeless 
sparrow. Thanks to the hundreds of good 
little books for the young, now circulated 
widely, we see more interest for and more 
heart respecting little birds among the present 
than existed among past generations of youth. 
Children then resembled rich hunters or gen- 
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tlemen, who shoot pigeons for money, so 
closely that it was scarcely possible to distin- 

ish between them, except by measurement 
or the character of their weapons. My 
neighbour's children feed the sparrows, and 
they come in a small flock at morning and 
evening for their meals. These sparrows 
have a grateful tone in their “ chattering,” 
and confidence in the young persons who feed 


them. The birds are divided into clans, but | 


they are less hostile than the Austrians and 
Italians. One set are distinguished by nut- 
brown heads, and another by jet black patches 
over their brows. These better-dressed and 
more distinguished members of the com- 
munity belong to the masculine gender, for 
the females are plain and nearly similar in all 
the races. The brownish sparrows are of 
smaller size than their neighbours, and are 
fewer in number, but they have unquestioned 
pluck and spirit. Still, as I have already 
mentioned, they do not quarrel so often as 
human beings, and they never attempt to 
form a domestic institution like slave-holding 
and the slave-trade. The sparrows are harm- 
less scavengers. Farmers and gardeners 
“ prosecute”’ them because they pick a few 
seeds or a little fruit; but there is a per 
contr,a and, like other small birds, they earn 
their food. Still, we cannot call the sparrows 
happy in any clear sense. The cat or the 
hawk watches for them; they have cheerless 
days and cold nights in their lives. These 
facts indicate a degree of suffering on their 

art inconsistent with the idea of perfect 
rial onto and love. 

My young friends welcome a robin, when 
one casts up, in a merry red vest, shaking its 
little head and looking so wise, as their guest. 
The robins are bold, confident birds, with a 
glance and a song that makes them agree- 
able visitors among all mankind. The chil- 
dren cannot think that the clear eye of this 
little fellow and his merry song resembles the 
lion’s glare or the tiger’s roar to a great por- 
tion of creation ; yet our little beggar is a 
horrible bird of prey. He takes with plea- 
sure and thankfulness any crumbs that the 
children can spare him in winter ; and he will 
not feel nervous if by some accident he is 
closed in among them at night. Having 
satisfied himself that he has no cat to en- 
counter in the house, or having, like free- 
dom, taken his seat defiantly on an inacces- 
sible height, he will make himself quite at 
home, and drop into a sort of one-eyed 
slumber until morning, expecting liberty with 
the light. Next autumn, when the corn is 
ripe in the field, or the fruit upon the trees, 
if we could read aright his history, evidence 
would be found there of the industry where- 
with the bird repaid the crumbs bestowed in 
winter. An admirable caterer for caterpillars, 
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and having a taste for even more destructive 
and microscopic enemies of the farmer and 
the gardener, he has laboured where they 
toiled, and as they could not have wrought, 
to guard the coming crop from ferocious in- 
vaders almost invisible. The fields and the 
gardens have been one vast scene of ruthless 
war. Even when men looked up gratefully to 
heaven and were thankful for the silvery 
peace of morn and the golden quiet of the 
calm eve, life, all the while, was being 
taken in myriads of individual cases. The 
bugles of the feathered warriors sounded per- 
petually to the battle, or sung their achieve- 
ments after their evening meal of conquered 
and mangled victims. Their success in their 
hunting-fields was our security against those 
minute trespassers whose devastations have 
impoverished empires. Few persons cor- 
rectly estimate the useful wars of small birds, 
and especially those persons who persecute 
them. Once I heard a story, and I believe it 
to be true, of a knot of farmers who desired 
to extirpate the crows of their district; and 
they were successful, but only to discover 
their loss when it was too late. The benefits 
to the farmers from the birds are conse- 
quences of enmities and ravages originating 
in endless warfare. They are substantial 
benefits, yet they have an evil spring. Life 
is destroyed, and it is life fearfully and won- 
derfully given and maintained, for the con- 
struction of atomic creatures is nice and skil- 
ful ; yet the majority of birds seem to live by 
and for the destruction of beautiful organiza- 
tions, through a painful process even if it be 
rapid. Our security depends on its success, 
but as the mind groping through the glimmer- 
ing light of nature after truth scans curiously 
the common necessity for slaughter, it feels 
the utter impossibility of saying that all this 
suffering proceeds from love alone. Some 
other principles it feels to be working in the 
world, and the feeling grows with growing 
knowledge of earth’s abundance of woe. The 
golden fish swim in the crystal globe of water, 
and ask for nothing more, but seem to lead a 
life of peace and purity within their trans- 
parent prison; only, if it be minutely ex- 
amined, they also are found to be destructive, 
for they exist in and on thickly peopled 
water. <A vegetarian imagines that Re lives 
without the destruction of life, and is pleased 
in an amiable ignorance and simplicity with 
the innocence of cabbages; but in boiling 
them for his daily dinner life is taken on a 
great scale: and man can only live in the 
midst of death. Pain and sorrow beset him 
on every side, and he must perish or inflict 
them. To an agreeable and a high class of 


minds the facts are distressing. Like the 
Hindu, these men would break the micros- 
cope ; but the broken glass will not mend the 
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shivered world. Common things teach in 
clear sights and loud tones the derangement 
of our general system on this planet. We 
do not require long and finely-spun argu- 
ments to demonstrate the existence of some 
great calamity, for everything seems to be 
mixed with wrong. Footsteps of beneficence 
and love are easily tracked through the desert, 
for they are wer numerous, and each of them 
only increases the mystery—for they are the 
steps of power and strength ; but we are in a 
desert where no trees bloom and flourish per- 
petually, where even the cedars of Lebanon 
decay, and the oaks of Britain perish, and 


dissolution is branded on the brows of what 
we call the everlasting rocks. These broad 
and deep traces of good—these evidences of 
perpetual care, that we cannot keep our eyes 
open and miss—these proofs of an intelligent 


love over-ruling events, and bringing good 
out of evil, bewilder the honest reasoner from 
natural theology. Out of evil springeth good ; 
but why should it come out of evil, or why do 
we have evil? All the good that is ever 
achieved by and through evil in the intelligent 
and the unintelligent world might spring 
from good. Except for these footprints of 
active and fresh beneficence some ground 
would exist for the theory that the world was 
placed originally under natural laws by One 
all-powerful, who did not afterwards con- 
descend to regulate its affairs, having left 
them to the operation of inexorable rules. 
The circumstances do not altogether over- 
throw another theory, common among the 
least educated nations, who say that earth is 
the battle-field of two great powers—one ab- 
solutely evil, and delighting in mischief; and 
the other absolutely good, and seeking after 
righteousness. Both opinions may be rather 
the offspring of perverted tradition than the 
workings of experience and inquiry, but 
reasons appear for them from an imperfect 
investigation. At present I am not under 
any necessity of interfering with these theo- 
ries, for my business is only with the opinion 
that the works of creation and Providence 
demonstrate the existence of beneficence only 
in the arrangements of the world. Some 
difficulty must be experienced by those who 
teach this opinion in explaining the common 
lot. Sorrow nestles in the hearts of millions 
of little and intelligent beings, who, so far as 
we can tell, have committed no actual trans- 

ession. Sufferings harass childhood and 
infancy, yet the sufferers have a marvellous 
degree of discriminating intelligence. Tombs 
bear records of early deaths sad in numbers, 
and the wanderers among them are prepared 
for the appalling revelation of statistics that 
one half of the human family do not pass the 
age of five years. The sanatory reformer 


asserts the possibility of extending life, im. 
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proving health, and reducing suffering by 
attention to clear and tried remedies. The 
assertions are perfectly correct, but they 
afford no reason for the opinion that in natural 
theology man can read the reign of love, 
Death itself is an unintelligible mystery while 
we look at it from the light of nature. Stand 
by the grave of the ripe or the young, and 
explain why in love the grave has been dug, 
and experience or ‘ hope’ is again to be hidden 
when the tenant is lowered down there. The 
theology of common things discloses a here- 
after, and traces out clearly and distinctly 
the existence of a future path, but not its 
character; and it is entirely impossible to 
believe, from natural experiences, that. life, 
and especially death, is demonstrative of un- 
mixed love on the part of a Power infinite in 
knowledge and in might. Men have mingled 
in one stream the tradition of revelations to 
patriarehs with the sure word delivered to 
evangelists and prophets, and the deductions 
of observation from things seen and temporal 
—things that we handle, that we live among 
and in; and they diseriminate with difficulty 
between the elements in the general stream 
of thought. Great is the gain, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulty, from assorting our know- 
ledge, and allocating its different parts to 
their real sources; for the operation will 
deliver us from any fear of the-truth. It will 
prepare us to give the theology of nature and 
science its proper place as a perpetual wit- 
ness-bearer to the truth of the other revela- 
tion that requires any testimony; for the 
gradual revealings of history stand by them- 
selves. Let it be admitted freely and grate- 
fully that Seripture brings to many minds, 
not naturally but otherwise, its own sufficient 
evidence ; yet it need not also be denied that 
a different class exist who seek for other 
proofs, and are exposed to great temptations, 
and who necd help from all the proofs scat- 
tered in extreme profusion around them. 
Certain truths admit clear demonstration, and 
among them we class the great truth taught 
by nature in every moment of the world’s 
life—taught on every leaf, written in the 
sunbeam, twinkling in the dew-drop, flashing 
in the storm and the tempest, that all nature 
suffers in a great case of discipline. The door 
of relief is not apparent in nature. Men do 
not see the way out of this prison-house. 
The last act is a descent to the darkest dun- 
geon. By the force of intellect and the rigour 
of elose investigation a light is traced even 
there ; but the words read by it on a gloomy 
seroll are that the creation groaneth to be 
delivered. The coincidence between the theo- 
logy of common things and the declaration of 
Scripture on this subject is clear and { 

It is not a dark or a difficult path to this 
meeting of the revelations, Any labeuring 








man who watches the events of his daily life 
must be startled at the immense learning 
which was necessary to cover over the road. 
In many matters some ingenuity is needed to 
go right, but in this case great ingenuity was 
required to go wrong, for all our buds on 
earth conceal a worm, and all our blossoms 
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fade, and all opr fruits perish, until the 
smallest intellect may perceive that here, 
among rich materials of happiness, there is 


always a bitter drop mingled, and some day 
it comes to every lip. 
( To be continued. ) 








POLITICAL 


Ovr political summary should record great 


events, yet it may go into a nut-shell, or on a 
age. Francis of Naples fights gallantly inch 


by inch for his kingdom at Gaeta. He began 
too late to show pluck ; but he has saved his 
character, lost his money, and will lose 
Naples. 

Victor of Turin finds Naples and Sicily 
dear pennyworths, and may regret that he 
ever accepted them. Great “ uproars” will 
be heard in Calabria, and we shall have re- 
hearsals of the Sicilian vespers. Common 
sense teaches that, though of the Bourbons it 
is frue “the loons are weel awa,” yet, as re- 
spects the other branch of the family in Nor- 
chee Italy, “the deed was foully done,” 
being effected for ambitious purposes. 

Garibaldi has been sent to his insular farm 
by the simplicity of the man and the treachery 
of Count Cavour. Poor Garibaldi puts his 
trust in princes, and becomes a dangerous 
leader. 

Napoleon of France has a new project of 
iiistelixing his people’s constitution and end- 
ing the Pope’s reign in France. He has com- 
menced a dangerous game. 

Our Government feed their people on 
crumbs from the "talian table, and the fools 
laugh but grow not fat. No Reform Bill will 
ever pass for them, or ever should till they be 
wiser men, who will not be amused by foreign 
affairs. 

The United States have chosen Lincoln 
president, as a warning to slave-holding. 

Our armies, on 23rd September, wanted to 
buy food beneath the walls of Pekin. What 
happened on the 24th we shall know here- 
after, In China we have sinned exceedingly. 

And so closes November. 





Evil dynasties often expire with some improving 
representative. The present Pontiff is a better 
Pope than many of his predecessors. His personal 
character is far above suspicion, not only of gilow- 
ing immortalities, but of sneaking meannesses, 
No relative of Pio Nono’s has gained fortune 
during his ruld. It is not apparent even that any 
of them have obtained employment. He has not 
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followed personal favouritism or nepotism in his 
transactions. -M. About, in his phillipice against 
ecclesiastical government at Rome, and in the 
Roman States, did not blame the Pontiff for for- 
tune-hunting, or pleasure-seeking. Perhaps few 
Popes have carried their dignity with greater 
uprightness than the present owner of the chair, 
yet the temporal sovereignty will perish, we 
believe, with the man, if it be not altogether 
snapped before his departure from the world. He 
resembles Eli, of Israel, in many particulars, in 
none more apparently than his inability to rule his 
family. He has no direct descendants like the 
Hebrew priest and ruler, and no insinuation of 
that nature is applicable to the man. All parties 
admit that he has persevered in, and preserved the 
rigour of his vow; and we only refer to that 
Official family among whom he permits disorder 
and rebellion. For himself he lives like an Ere- 
mite, for his cardinals, the princes of the Ckurch, 
he allows chariots lined with scarlet, At any 
moment during the last two or three months the 
Pope must have torrowed money, we believe, to 
pay his fare if he had fled from Rome. Yet this 
ruler allows the utmost extravagance on the part 
of the princes of the Church. !f he spares they 
spend, and the result is the same to a people 
steeped in poverty. 

The King of Sardinia’s second raid upon Rome 
abstracts one and a-half million of the population 
from the Pope, and leaves him with five hundred 
thousand. He had, eighteen months ago, three 
and a-half millions of subjects. He has now lost 
six-sevenths of them, and the remaining seventh 
part will go from the best Pope who, for many 
generations has reigned at Rome, and we are guilty 
of thinking that they should go too. 

The ecclesiastical government of the existing 
Pontiff has been more marked than his political 
rule. A dogma that had long agitated his Church, 
involving keen and subtle criticism, was settled in 
a loose mauuer without the aid of a general coun- 





cil. High pretensions, repudiated by many eccle- 
siastics of bis body, have been revived. The ultra- 
montane opinions have thriven at the Vatican, and 
Rome has partaken of the earnestness or 
vehemence of the ege and time. All these 





may proceed from an increased geal, and deserve, 
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accordingly, the respect of dissentients from the 
Church of Rome, who do not benefit by its pro- 
ceedings, and do not participate in its tenets; but 
other steps affect more directly the civil freedom 
and the homes of persons without the pale, if any- 
thing that a man born in a Christian land can do 
will place him in that position. It may be doubt- 
ful, unless he be born ina family who do not prac- 
tice infant baptism; and, even in these cases, who 
can tell what an eager neighbour, or an anxious 
nurse may have effected? ‘The Church of Rome 
Jays claim to all baptized persons; and if the onus 
be laid on the subject to prove his non-baptism, he 
can only proceed on report—he can prove nothing. 
The boy Mortara, the Jew, was baptized by his 
nurse, who was a Christian, and, according to one 
report, not the best of Christians. She, however, 
accomplished that office, and the boy was seized by 
the Church, and kept by the State, in spite of all 
remonstrances, from his parents. The act was 
described as tyrannical, and the description is 
true, but it was tyranny on principle. It was the 
legitimate outgoing of a theory long avowed, and 
only was strange because we can better hear 
opinions than their necessary practice. Napoleon, 
of France, guards the Pope, and he also guards 
Mortara, the Jew’s little child. The conversion 
of the infant to Christianity may be desireable in 
the opinion of the Pope, even by sin, for the theft 
of the child was sin, yet we cannot see how con- 
version is to speed by breaking the eighth com- 
mandment. Any other family might get into the 
same trouble if the validity of private baptism by 
a nurse were to be recognised. It is a slap-dash 
enrolment into a Church that human reason cannot 
sanction; and religion, although often standing 
above our reason, is never opposed to reason. 
Faith requires no sacrifice of reason. It never asks 
us to believe that two and two are only three, 
while requiring us to believe and trust truths that 
we do not entirely comprehend, or fully, or in any 
measure, it may be, understand. 

‘The Mortara case forms one of many evidences 
that the Romanist church has become more active 
in recent times, and under its present spiritual 
head on earth. Mortara is only the most notorious 
of the beings who have become objects of its special 
care. In this country mauy examples of similar 
urgency for the benefit of children have occurred. 
Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, established there those 
ragged schools to feed and teach little idle boys 
and girls that redound not less to his credit than 
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those eloquent discourses that have gained for him 
the title of the first among our living preachers, 
Immediately the discovery was made that 
Romanists of tender years, who were formerly ne- 
glected, were in danger of becoming Protestants, 
Hungry stcmachs and naked feet did not occasion 
any compunctions of conscience among their 
owner’s ecclesiastical superiors uutil the feet were 
clad and the stomachs were filled in a heretical 
manner, Then arose an uproar concerning the 
salvation of children who were previously allowed 
to starve in sin and ignorance and all manner of 
wretcheduess. Similar events have come to pass 
in other places. Some time since a lady, with 
Scotch family name, applied to the managers of 
the Marylebone Workhouse for the bodies of some 
children whose souls were in jeopardy from the 
secular food provided for them there. The rate- 
payers of Marylebone would allow a pauper to be 
fed who had claims on them without insisting on 
the perversicn of the pauper’s mind from its ac- 
quired or hereditary religion. In these cases 
doubts existed concernivg the hereditary form of 
religion appertaining to these little ones, for their 
parents had not been at one in the faith; and that 
is an inconvenient form of the family relationship. 
Accordingly the Scotch pervert—for she is, we 
believe, a convert or pervert—in her new zeal 
proposed to educate these children, that they might 
be preserved from the Protestant perils of Maryle- 
bone Workhouse. To her benevolence no other 
objection can be taken than arises from the fact 
that thousands of Roman Catholic children, of 
whose hereditary connection with the church no 
doubt can be entertained, perish from lack of 
knowledge and lack of common necessaries in this 
world for whom the rich lady’s income would be 
by no means an over-ample allowance. Her lady- 
ship, therefore, as appears to us, cares less that a 
child should perish of hunger than that it should 
not be supplied with food through Protestant be- 
nevolence tinctured by Protestant “faith.” It 
consorts with her principles rather that the child 
perish in ignorance that in possible Protestantism. 
‘his is only an evidence of the active and enthu- 
siastic spirit of the times. We rejoice in energy 
in everything and everywhere, rather than torpor. 
Better have an enthusiastic, than a stolid sinner 
in your path. Better is a little living error 
than the dead ass of negative faith. We are 
nearing the rapids, and so the waters boil, foam, 
and whirl. 
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ministers of Dunfermline, and one of the profes- 
sors to the students in their theological course. 
The psalms comprehended in his volume extend 
from the 120th to the 124th, both inclusive. The 
volume itself is neatly produced, bearing a close 
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resemblance toa pocket-Bible. Of the author we 
cannot say that he is a voluminous writer, although 
he is well-known in Scotland. His present work, 
as an exposition that the reader may derive great 
advantage, pleasure, aud profit from, is not excelled 
by any modern volume. ‘Ihe style is extremely 
graceful and pleasant; the arrangement of the 
subjects originate in the order of the psalms, but 
the author's illustrations admit of one great advan- 
tage to busy men, for the work runs on in read- 
ings of little more than five minutes each. We 
do not assert that the reader will always pause at 
the expiry of that short time. On the contrary, 
it is likely that he will wish to go on; but areader 
pressed for time, or who may wish for relaxation, 
or who may care for one tiought a day that he can 
keep his mind upon, will find what he wants in 
the volume. ‘lhe topics are treated in the follow- 
ing manner. The quotation is from the exposition 
of the 125th Psalm :— 


The mountains around Jerusalem were the natural bal- 
warks of the city, they protected her from hostile assaults, 
and every one is familiar with the fact, how often the liber- 
ties of nations have been dependent, more or Jess, upon their 
mountain barriers. Men are born in the upland regions. 
The free winds which blow around them inspire a love of 
independence ; and, dwelling in their rocky fastnesses, they 
have hurled defiance at tyrants, and preserved to their coun- 
try the blessings of civil and religious liberty. Frequently 
has freedom found a home in the mountains when driven 
from the plains— 

Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 
The thanders breaking at her feet ; 
Above her shook the starry lights, 
She heard the torrents meet. 

Thank God, then, for our mountains—those grand moun- 
taia ranges of the Ochils and the Grampians. And when 
we look on these noble monntains, let a solemn awe fill our 
hearts, They mirror to us the Divine protection. Let us 
think upon God, dismiss all our apprehensions, and exercise 
an unshaken confidence. ‘‘As the mountains are rouad 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about His people from 
henceforth, even for ever.’ If the necessities of His Charch 
required it, the mountains would gleam with horses and 
chariots of fire round about her, as in the days of Elisha. 
“There is none like unto the God of Jeshurun, who rideth 
upon the heavens in thy help, and in His exeellency on the 
sky. The Eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are 
the everlasting arms,”’ ‘‘ Walk about Zion, and go round 
about her; tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bul- 
warks, consider her palaces, that ye may tell it to the gene- 
ration following. For this God is our God for ever and ever. 
He will be our guide even unto death.” 


Dr. M‘Michael has blended skilfully the attrac- 
tive witb the practical in his work. He leads the 
reader on from some common and familiar subject 
to the highest themes. This should be the art of 
the “practical” theologian, He should not be 
ignorant of the material and rules of rigid criticism ; 
but if he confine himself to dry matter of doctrine, 
he will probably wither out any love of his subject 
from the minds of hearers or readers who only 
love it a little, and only consider it from a feeling 
of necessity. The great Master himself preached 
in a better style, and He is the example. “A 
city, set on a hill,” was before the eyes probably 
of those to whom he spoke. In imitating him, Dr. 
M‘Michael may have remembered that the Ochils 
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and the Grampians are familiar to the couagrega- 
tions of Dunfermline. Thea the subject, with 
which our short quotation is commenced, had 
probably enough favour in the minds of all his 
hearers. An abstract profession of respect for 
freedom is made, and we believe it to be honestly 
made by all parties in this country. See how 
anxiously men of all our parties contend for setting 
up or down kings or kingdoms by universal 
suffrage in Italy, who would not permit the 
suffrage to be extended to their neighbours and 
workmen. A preacher or a writer wisely takes 
advantage of these feelings, and uses them as good 
steps to a higher subject. He does not thereby 
abuse, but he honours them, and he may help to 
confirm attachment to them by showing how all 
duties are interwoven in the world. We copy 
auother extract, somewhat similar in contrivance 
and style—calculated to soothe harassed minds in 
a busy period. 


Let us, thea, be upon our guard against this deification 
of ourselves. Let us take care, lest we dethrone God in our 
thoughts, and shut Him out from the goverament of the 
world which he made. “ A man’s heart deviseth his way ; 
bat the Lord directeth his steps.” “ Commit thy way unto 
the Lord, and pat thy trust in Him, and He shall bring it to 
pass.” Labour you mast; but never forget, that without 
the Divine blessing, all labour is in vain. Watch you mast ; 
bat never forget, that unless God watch over us for good, all 
watching is in vain. Let as renounce all self-glorification, 
Let us feel and acknowledge that all things are of God.’’ 

I do not bless my lab’ring hand, 
My thoughtful head, or chance ; 
Thy providence, mcst gracious God, 
Is mine inheritance. 
The same lesson is inculcated in the form of a personal 
address. Verse 2—“ It is vain for you to rise up early, to 
sit ap late, to eat the bread of sorrows; for so He giveth 
His beloved sleep.” You may rise up early in the morning 
to commence your labours; you may pursue them without 
intermission, until the night has far advanced in bitter 
sorrow, and amidst harassing toils you may snatch a meal. 
Bat what is the use of itall? What good is accomplished by 
thas robbing yourselves of your natural rest, and eating your 
bread with anxiety of mind? Is it not vanity and vexatio: 
of spirit? It is not so with the pious, who are the favourites i 
of God. They are delivered from that restless fear which : 
banishes enjoyment from the heart, and sleep from the eyes. 
Diligent in business, but fervent in spirit ; performing their 
duty, but resting on the Divine blessing ; preserving mode- 
ration in the pursuit of earthly things, because they have in 
heaven a better inheritance; casting all their care upon God, 
because He careth for them, and theirs is a feeling of secu- 4 
rity. f 

We have been much delighted with the senti- 1% 
ments expressed in this work—the eloquence of 
the language, the simplicity of the style, and its | 
general plan. The author will, we trust, deal 
with some other sections of Scripture in the same 
spirit; and his pages show that the United Pres- 
byterian Church has in its professororial teaching 
genius consecrated to a good purpose. 
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The Past and Future of British Relations to China. 
By Captain Suzrasp Oszoryz. 1 vol., pp. ae 
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Capital paper and -print, as always come frum , | 

these publishers, and an excellent map of China, | | 

i 





which we have found very useful, recommend this 
volume in our vpition. We are not connected 
professionally with the sea, or we should find out 
other recommendations in its pages. The author 
is a sailor, and all that he writes on charts and 
such subjects may be accepted as deserving of 
credit. He was also the first of European officers 
who pushed past Tienstin, a city of granaries, on 
the Peiho River, half way between its embouchere 
among mud to Pekin. All that he says has been 
seen with his eyes, we believe, for the author is 
without doubt a sailor of his word. We now un- 
derstand, therefore, and sh»ll evermore believe — 
until another seaman contradicts the assurance 
given by Captain Osborne—that the streets of 
Tienstin are not paved with gold, that the houses 
are not magnificent, that the fields right and left 
of the Peiho are puddles after they have been over- 
flowed for some days by water; and that the 
Hoang-Ho, or yellow river, has disappeared, and 
will cast up again somewhere. We are obliged to 





Captain Osborne, moreover, for certain statistics — 
which, as they are not connected with navigation, | 
we do not believe implicitly. He tells us that | 
rice is—or was in 1858—-worth 2d. per lb. at | 
Shanghai; 4d. per |b. at Tienstin; 8d. per lb. at | 
Pekin; and we do not believe that rice is charged | 
4d. per lb. for carriage from Tienstin to Pekin, 
the distance being some sixty miles, forty by river, 
and twenty miles by a good road. We do not believe 
that the consumption of Pekin is 400,000 tons of 
rice per annum—for that, according to any common 
calculation, would be equivalent to two million 
quarters of wheat in weight, or the supply of two 
millions of persons. Now Pekin being the capital | 
of a fertile province, in a temperate climate, must 
have barley, rye, and wheat, cabbages, carrots, and 
onions ; if it has no potatoes to help the feeding | 
of its population. Also at 8d. per !b 400,000 tons | 
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of rice would cost 231,360,090, or some similar 
sum of money, and we do not suppose that the 
Pekinese would pay that sum; even although Cap. 
tain Osborne says that it was a starvation price, 
We should suppose that the people of the’ Eastern 
capital were unaccustomed to high prices, for 
according to the tariff adopted by the commanders 
of the allied forces and the local magistrates at 
Tienstin, on the 28th of August, 1858, a fair price 
for a bullock weighing 4 cwt. was 40s., or 10s- per 
ewt.. or 1}d. to 13d. per lb.; “for a sheep, 8s.; for 
fowls, 4s. per dozen, or 4d. each; yet for ducks, 
8s. each ; for a goose, 8s.; and if we ever go to 
Tieustin to be boarded and lodged on that tariff, 
we shall certainly prefer fowls at 8s. per twenty- 
four to a duck ora goose at 8s.each Eggs were 
charged 12s. per thousand, and if a London coffee- 
house keeper had the privilege of buying in his 
eggs on these terms he would grow rich in twelve 
months, if he could sell them again on his own 
terms, aud in sufficient quantities. A pig was 
worth 6s. to the owner. Yams were 4s. per cwt., 
and vegetables 6s. per ewt. How, in the name of 
all that is sensible in cookery, could rice be 4d. per 
lb., or 37s. 4d. per cwt., as an article of daily use, 
at the same place and time, when and where the 
local magistracy thought ¢s. per ewt. fair pay for 
yams, and ]3d. per lb. a good price for a bullock ? 
and how could any sailor suppose thatthe people of 
a metropolis paid 8d. per |b. for rice that sold for 
4d. per lb. in a city fifty miles distant, by an easy 
mode of travel. The author of this book has a 
poor opinion of the Taeping rebels, because the 
Captain of the Retribution fired among them a 
broadside or two, for which the said captain has 


, yet to be tried, having not been tried yet on the 


matter of the Chinese rebels. However, the work 
is aten years old almanack. 





TO THE 


Sweet singer! best beloved of birds 
That haunt our happy zone ; 
A pleasant life thou led’st of late, 
In thorpe and thicket lone; 
The summer season brought thee bread, 
And rosed thy callow breast with red. 
October winds begin to blow, 
Wild and wintry breaks the morn, 
The silly laverock rises mute 
As we gather in the corn;— 
Th dale song is ever clear, 
Still trustful of the coming year. 
Our hill-house is a lonely home, 
Cold and gloomy is the glen, 
There are no soft Arcadian swains 
Among our rude wind-beaten men— 
All sad and sullen folks; but thou 
Art happy on thy barren bough. 
When the young moon rises early, 





And the sun slopes down the west, 
Thou singest to the dying day, 
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Hours and hours with heaving breast— 
Sittmg on the pine-tuee tall, 

Cottage roof or garden wall. 
I listen and ! call thy name, 

And stretch an eager hand, 

I would that I might lure thee thence, 

And make thee understand 
The joy I wish thee; thou has won 
Full oft a homely benison. 

All in the drear mid-winter weather, 

When the moon-lit morns are cold, 
Thou will tarry at my lattice, 

Tapping lightly, blythe, and bold, 
Thou wilt claim thine honest right 
Bravely, as a freeman might. 

Sweet singer! best beloved of birds, 

May sorrow never mar thy song, 
Nor bird of 1apine in the dark; 

Of stealthy coverts work thee wrong; 
Still may thy wild-wood music cheer 
Each season of the changing year. 
James Lockwakr. 
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